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DELAMATER MEANS QUAY. 
THE CANDIDATE. 
For Governor of Pennsylvania, GEORGE W. DELAMATER. 
THE PLATFORM. 

“For the chairman of our National Committee, M. S. Quay, we feel a 
lasting sense of gratitude for his matchless services in the last Presidential 
campaign. Asa citizen, a member of the General Assembly, as Secretary of 
the Commonwealth, under two successive administrations, as State Treasurer 
by the overwhelming suffrage of his fellow-citizens, and as Senator of the 
United States, he has won and retains our respect and confidence.” 





THE RESULT. 


Majority for Robert E. Pattison (Dem.) for Governor of Penn- 
sylvania, 16,500. A change from 1889 of 79,000. 








REVIEW OF THE WEEE. 


Wt a single exception, Pennsylvania, the roll of States 

called at the election on Tuesday is a roll of Republican 
disaster. The contrast with 1888 is great. We shall not, however, 
enter into explanations here, but simply review the facts. 

The next House of Representatives, as we expected, is lost. 
But the Democratic majority, which we had thought might be 25 
to 40, is far greater. Present figures make it appear to rise to the 
astounding mark of 120. Many of the members elected, in the 
South and West, are Farmers’ Alliance nominations, and these 
have eaten into the strong Republican delegations of States 
like Kansas, Minnesota, and Nebraska, with tremendous effect. 
The gerrymandering in Ohio, Kentucky, and Maryland has de- 
prived the Republicans of several members, even including Mr. 
McKinley, who, after a manly struggle against unfair odds is 
defeated by a few hundreds in a district which was made up as 
surely Democratic by thousands. The jobbery of Mr. Quay, the 
diversion of campaign funds from legitimate uses, and the neglect 
of proper organization by the National Committee, have lost a 
number of naturally close districts, in several States, and abso- 
lutely thrown away at least four in Pennsylvania. Altogether it 
is a bad wreck. 





THE loss of the House is accompanied, unfortunately, by the 
loss of several seats in the Senate. The New York Legislature is 
Democratic, which insures a Democrat, probably Mr. Smith M. 
Weed, in Mr. Evart’s place. So also is that of Wisconsin, which 
will put another in place of Mr. Spooner. The Legislature of 
New Hampshire is in doubt: if Democratic, Mr. Blair’s suc- 
cessor will be of that party. The Legislature of Illinois is claimed 
by the Democrats at this writing, and may also be lost. That 
of Kansas will be largely composed of ‘‘ Farmers’ Alliance ” mem- 
bers, and it will probably not elect a Republican,—neither Mr. In- 
galls nor any other. 

As the United States Senate is now composed of 88 members, 
(counting Wyoming and Idaho, whose Senators have not yet taken 
their seats), and has 51 Republicans to 87 Democrats, it will be 
seen that a shift of seven seats would wipe out the Republican 
majority, after the 4th of March, 1891. But there is no present 
danger, apparently, of so great a loss. It is probable that tive 
seats, (New York, Wisconsin, Illinois, Kansas, and New Hamp- 
shire), may be gone; if so, this would leave the Senate, after 
March next, with four Republican majority, or two only, if we 
count Mr. Quay as in political association with Senator Gorman. 





THE Pennsylvania result is simple but conclusive. Mr. Quay’s 
candidate, Mr. Delamater, is beaten by Governor Pattison by 
some 17,000 majority, in spite of wholesale corruption of Demo- 








cratic voters in the slum districts of Philadelphia, and all sorts of 
trades and “ deals” elsewhere. Yet the other Republican candi- 
dates on the State ticket have good majorities,—estimated at this 
writing as high as 12,000. This emphasizes the rejection of Mr. 
Quay’s candidate most completely. It proves that the State 
would have been cheerfully and unitedly Republican, by its usual 
majority, except for the burden of Quayism which was piled on 
its back. 

A fit accompaniment is that the bogus ‘ Chairman,” 
Andrews, is effectively and conclusively dumped. He was the 
candidate of Mr. Delamater, in Crawford county, for State 
Senator, and he is defeated in that Republican county, (it gave 
Mr. Harrison 2,076 majority), by several hundreds. Crawford, in- 
deed, expressed itself with vigor on the whole subject. Mr. Dela- 
mater lost his own ward, his own borough, (Meadville), and sur- 
rendered the county to Mr. Pattison by 1,000 majority. This 
was the ironical conclusion to the long chapter of claims which had 
been made that his neighbors had the most unqualified admira- 
tion for him, and that they would fiercely resent at the polls the 
charges which had been brought against him. It is announced 
from Meadville that he has quit politics and retured to his private 
business. We suggest that he now look at that clause in the 
State Constitution, (which he is under a present oath to support), 
which provides that members of the General Assembly who make 
a profit out of the State funds shall be disqualified for holding 
office under the Commonwealth for five years. 





THE dumping of the bogus “ Chairman” is a most excellent 
result. He was totally unfit to be a member of the Senate either 
of Pennsylvania or of any other State. The people of Crawford 
county evidently understood the fact clearly. And he is equally 
unfit to be the Chairman of the State Committee of the Republi- 
can party of Pennsylvania; if he does not resign,—as we presume 
he will not,—he should be set aside by the Committee without de- 
lay. Under his direction the party machine can never do well. 
A trustee who betrays his trust is not entitled to any man’s re- 
spect. 





THE break for Mr. Pattison, from Mr. Delamater, in spite of 
party pressure of every sort, in the face of all kinds of appeals, 
—including the sadly futile one of the distinguished Secretary of 
State,—was general throughout the State. It is a curious and in- 
structive object lesson to look at the table of returns and to see 
there that every county in the State showed a Republican loss. From 
top to bottom of the list, from Adams at the head to York at the 
foot, not one of all the sixty-seven showed the gain of a single 
vote for Mr. Quay’s candidate, even when compared with Gover- 
nor Beaver’s vote, which was itself a poor one in many parts of the 
State. Philadelphia, in spite of at least 10,000 dishonest Delamater 
votes, showed a Republican loss of 4,903, and Allegheny of nearly 
as many, while all their sisters up and down the long list spoke to 
the same effect. Let the machine managers who despise the peo- 
ple’s power frame this table of county votes, and keep it before 
them. 





MANY thousands of Pennsylvania Republicans continued 
their weary march in the Quay line because they were afraid of 
being “‘ marked” if they dropped out. Other thousands did so 
from a vague but terrible apprehension that thunder from Heaven 
might strike down one who should “ cut his ticket.” A good 
many who had said they would never descend into the pit of 
Quayism again, did so, after all, when the machine music struck 
up, and there were instances not a few of conspicuous leaders who 
months ago proposed ‘‘at the proper time,” to “speak out,” but 
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who remained mum as mice to the end. All these joined the in- 


dividual who presents a license to corruption beforehand, when 
he announces that he will ‘“ vote for the Devil if he is on the 
ticket,” and who is not a rare example even in the party which 
claims the name of Republican, and all of them made up the 
large minority which was marshalled in behalf of the resolution 
that Pennsylvania respects and confides in Mr. M.S. Quay. But 
all were not enough to adopt the declaration. 





BESIDES Pennsylvania, several Republican States have elected 
Democratic Governors, Massachusetts among them. In that State 
Mr. William E. Russell ran for the third time on the Democratic 
ticket, his increasing vote heretofore encouraging his friends to be- 
lieve in his ultimate success. That success is due to much the 
same causes as secured the governorship to a very different man, 
Mr. Benjamin F. Butler. Massachusetts evidently likes a man of 
vitality, and widely as Mr. Russell differs from Mr. Butler, they 
are alike in this, that both of them are alive from the crown of 
their heads to the soles of their feet. Governor Brackett, on the 
contrary, is arespectable humdrum politician, whose term of office 
has been distinguished chiefly for dignity and propriety,—quali- 
ties which are a drug in the Bay State through the supply outrun- 
ning the demand. 

Everywhere the Republicans have lost ground through the 
ways to advancement being blocked to young men except they 
open them by becoming adherents to some accepted ‘“ Boss.” The 
“Machine” is a great damper on political ambition. In Massa- 
chusetts the Democratic machine lost control of affairs through its 
evident inability to make an effective fight, and the young Mug- 
wumps have stepped into its place. Mr. Russell, Mr. Sherman 
Hoar, Mr. Williams, and Mr. Andrew are parts of the gain of 
the opposition from the land-slide of 1884, and the three last fill 
seats in Congress which would have been left to the Republicans 
if the Democrats had put up candidates of the old kind. The Re- 
publican party must profit by the example. Tuesday discredited 
its accepted leaders in nearly every part of the country. 





In Wisconsin the result is a tremendous Republican defeat. 
The candidate for Governor is beaten and the Legislature 
lost. This we think is the first time an American State has 
come down to the level of a thoroughly vulgar newspaper-humor- 
ist for its chief executive officer. If Mr. Peck (of ‘ Peck’s Bad 
Boy ” fame), has any other merit to commend him to the suffrage 
of his fellow-citizens, the fact has escaped us. He was nominated 
not because any one wanted him, but on the principle of expedi- 
ency, as he had managed to secure the office of Mayor of Milwau- 
kee on the Democratic ticket. His election was due to the aliena- 
tion of many German Republicans by the passage of the “ Bennett 
Law.” The Legislature is lost, also, notwithstanding the Repub- 
licans had agreed to pass certain modifications of that law, with 
which the moderate among the German Lutherans professed them- 
selves satisfied. The result both in Wisconsin and Illinois will 
tend to discourage the politicans from attempting drastic legisla- 
tion on the questions of compulsory education. 





THE law prohibiting the solicitation of political subscriptions 
from the clerks in the Washington departments by Congressmen 
and officials of the national Government, never has seemed to us a 
very valuable safeguard against coercion in the matter of subscrip- 
tions, as long as the power of arbitrary removal is hung over the 
heads of these employees. It merely effects that the solicitation is 
no longer carried on in the departments or by any of the persons 
forbidden by law to engagein it. As Mr. Foulke shows, circulars 
are sent to the homes of the clerks, whose tone is one of distinct 
menace. Thus the Indiana clerks received a circular reminding 
them that they were “‘ the beneficiaries ” of the Republican party, 
and insisting that nothing but meanness or personal corruption 
could prevent their contributing ‘“‘so much of the sinews of war 
as you can afford.” A second circular informed them that the 








agent of the Indiana Republicans was about to start for that 
State, but had left at his office receipts for those who had not con- 
tributed, and also desiring them to report both when they left for 
home and when they came back “as a roster of voters is ex- 
tremely desirable.” 

Such circulars show how difficult and even impossible it is to 
break up the “ machine,” without insuring each official under the 
national government that his position will not be affected by re- 
fusal to submit to the demands of partisan agents and representa- 
tives. It matters little in what disguise we force the Spoils sys- 
tem to address its victims, so long as we interpose no effectual ob- 
stacle between it and them. And thus far the Reform has inter- 
posed none, since those who obtain their places by competitive 
examinations are just as removable as those who obtain it by fa- 
voritism. 





THE kind of outcry we have been hearing from Europe 
against the McKinley bill might lead one to suppose that the 
countries from which it comes were devoted to the practice of 
Free Trade. This is true of England, which is imitated in that 
policy only by Holland, Norway, Hungary,and Turkey. France, 
Spain, Italy, Austria, and Germany have protective Tariffs of 
their own, and they have no scruple in raising these as often as 
they think it beneficial to their own interests, without the small- 
est regard to our interests or our feelings. In some cases they 
levy much higher duties than we do on the same articles; and if 
their duties generally are lower, it is because they have an abund- 
ant supply of cheap labor as a basis of international competition. 

Both France and Spain are readjusting their tariffs, and in 
both countries the Protectionist party is in control of legislation. 
In Spain so complete is their victory over the Free Trade party 
that the leaders of the latter have been obliged to acquiesce in 
proposals hostile to their avowed principles. Among these is the 
duty on imported coal and the export duties on copper and iron- 
ore. The former aims at the development of the native mines, 
which are quite insignificant in extent, although the coal-beds 
underlie 3,500 square miles. Fuel is excessively dear and scarce, 
as railroad communication has been very insufficient ; but the re- 
cent growth of the railroad system seems to have encouraged the 
hope that some encouragement may result in bringing the product 
up to national demand. The export duties are meant to secure to 
Spanish workers the smelting of the valuable iron and copper-ores 
which are in large part the supply of English and French workers 
in these metals. As Spain has no monopoly of either, the legisla- 
tion may prove a boomerang. 





THE new French Tariff imposes duties on over 1,000 articles, 
while ours covers only about 850. It contemplates the establish- 
ment of an entirely new economic policy on the expiration of the 
existing Treaties of Commerce. All articles are mentioned on a 
maximum and ona minimum scale of duties. Where the duty 
specified is the same on both, it is the announcement that France 
has no concessions to make with regard to these. Agricultural 
products are thus classed as not a matter for negotiation, except 
in the sense that the President and his Cabinet are authorized to 
impose even higher duties than the maximum by way of retalia- 
tion upon those countries which refuse concessions to French 
commerce. The English newspapers were very indignant with 
the stretch of authority invested in the American President by 
the Meat Inspection bill, which in this respect goes far beyond 
the Reciprocity clause in the new Tariff bill. But the French 
exceed even that law in the reach of discretion vested in the ex- 
ecutive. He may do anything but reduce duties below the mini- 
mum level. He may fix them at any point between the two levels, 
or may raise them above the maximum level as high as he thinks 
fil. In fact the control of the whole system is placed in the Presi- 
dent and his authorized advisers, 7. ¢.,in the Ministry of the day. 

The Ministry announces its acceptance of the principle of 
“free raw materials,” That is to say wool, hides, raw silk, and 
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cotton are to come in free of duty. As France neither does nor 
can produce any of these in quantities at all commensurate with 
her needs, there is much to be said for their free admission. Noth- 
ing is said of iron in its crude forms, which is as much needed as 
any of these, because France wishes to develop her home supply 
of that metal, or wants to use it as a basis to secure concessions 


from her neighbors. 





SoME time back it was announced by the Census Bureau that 
the population had reached the figure of about 64,000,000. On 
that basis many calculations have been made, and many inferences 
drawn. Yet a recent and more formal bulletin, giving the figures 
for each State and Territory, puts it at 62,480,540, exclusive of In- 
dians on the reservations, white people in the Indian Territory, 
and the population of Alaska. This shows an increase of 12,324,- 
757 in ten years, which is but 727,345, more than the increase re- 
ported for the decade ending in 1880. As this would indicate a 
greatly reduced rate of increase, it remains to be seen whether the 
present figures tall below the facts, or those of 1870-80 rose above 
it. Mr. Porter takes the latter view, which is anticipated by Pres- 
ident Walker in the reasons he assigned for the great increase re- 
ported from South Carolina in 1880. Mr. Porter believes that the 
country had a population of at least 40,000,000 in 1870, and not 
the 38,558,371 then reported. 

The table of populations as set forth in detail shows 
that in the States east of the western boundary of Kansas 
there is just such a preponderance of increase in those which at- 
tract immigration over that of the States which depend chiefly on 
natural increase, as we should have expected. The northern 
States of this chief group have gained 7,815,062, while the south- 
ern only have gained 3,268,434. This is so exactly in accord with 
what statistical science would lead us to expect that it leaves no 
opening for the charge that the Census has been manipulated for 
political purposes. And its accuracy is greatly confirmed by the 
comparison of increase in the southern States in 1850-60 with that 
of 1880-90. In no case has the ratio of increase in the latter de- 
cade fallen anything like so low as in the former, while the re- 
turns of 1880 loom up between them both with ratios of increase 
which justly excite suspicion that something was wrong when 
they were announced. 





It is noteworthy that in several recent decisions the Supreme 
Court of the United States has approached different ground from 
that laid down in the famous Dartmouth College decision, which 
declared a charter of incorporation to be of the nature of a con- 
tract, and therefore inviolable by the State which granted it. 
There is reason to believe that if the Court ever should make up its 
mind to reverse that decision, and to declare that the State can 
deal with the corporation it creates, according to its judgment of 
what the public interest requires, the decision will be hailed with 
satisfaction,—among those, at least, who have confidence in the 
sanity and purity of State Legislatures. It is noted that in the 
recent Constitutional Convention of Mississippi the decision of 
1819 was twice referred to in a very uncomplimentary fashion. 
One speaker, himself a judge, said he wished to see the Litany 
enlarged by the petition: ‘‘ From judge-made law, Good Lord 
deliver us.” 

There probably is no part of John Marshall’s work that is less 
likely to stand the test of time than this. It is a doctrine dear to 
the legal heart, but one which the practical good sense of the 
English people has swept away from their legal procedure. Of 
itself it is enough to justify the sneer of the Saturday Review that 
America with all her boasts of progress is riddea by precedent 
long abolished by English statutes, even though these have been 
inherited from England herself. 





THE report of the Director of the Mint for the last fiscal 
year shows it to have been one of unusual activity. The coinage 
of gold was $22,021,748, and that of silver $35,923,816, making an 











aggregate addition to our hard money of $57,955,564, or nearly a 
dollar for each of the population. This is the greatest amount of 
work the Mint ever did in a year, and probably is much more than 
will be done in coming years, as the coinage of standard silver 
dollars is no longer obligatory upon the Segretary of the Treasury. 

The Director reports an excess of exports over imports in 
both metals during the year, that of gold amounting to $4,253,047. 
He estimates that our metallic currency amounts to $1,158,773,948, 
of which three-fifths is gold and two-fifths silver. To this he 
adds the paper-money of all kinds, and finds in actual circulation 
at the end of the year a total of $1,435,610,612, or $22.09 ahead 
of the population. 





PRESIDENT WALKER has administered a quietus to the talk 
of the monopoly of American wealth by a few persons, to which 
Mr. Thomas Shearman gave some currency. Without calling in 
question the statement that one per cent. of the people own one 
half the accumulated wealth of America, he fixes attention on the 
fact that the accumulated wealth of the nation is but a small share 
of its constantly produced wealth. The distinction is of vital im- 
portance. It shows the greater shrewdness of the Socialists of 
our age in that they pay so little attention to the accumulated 
wealth, whose equal distribution constituted the programme of 
their forerunners, the Communists of the past. They aim at the 
monopoly of the instruments and the processes of production by 
society, seeing that when once these pass out of the hands of in- 
dividual capitalists and entrepreneurs, it will matter little what 
becomes of the comparatively trifling amount of wealth that has 
been already stored up in the granaries of the rich. Of the wealth 
actually produced Pres. Walker estimates that not more than ten 
or at most twelve per cent. falls to the share of the richer classes 
as returns for investments and the use of capital, or as the wages 
of oversight or the profits to repay risk. The rest goes to the 
classes not to be classed as wealthy. And the returns to capital 
represent a much smaller wage for the past labor which capital 
has been crystallized from, than is paid to present labor. The 
natural and necessary inference is that there is no need of violent 
interference with the existing social order. Pres. Walker says: 

“The history of the past seventy-five years has shown truly wonderful 
results in the improvement of the relations between the several classes of 
the community, and in the elevation of those who were formerly depressed 
or downtrodden; yet without departing from fundamental and well-ap- 
proved principles of government, interfering with the rights of property, or 
seriously impairing the virtue of private enterprise and individual initiative, 
I believe that further advances will be made more safely, and even more 
rapidly, by continuing in the same course, than by tampering with the in- 
stitution of private property, whether in land or goods, or by materially en- 
larging the traditional functions of the state.” 

These last words are very significant as coming from the head 
of the new economic party in America, which has been suspected 
of favoring an industrial paternalism modeled after German 
rather than American traditions. It shows that the ablest econo- 


mist of the new school cherishes no such plans. 





THE question raised in the last General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church as to the right of women to sit as 
delegates, was submitted by the Conference to the votes of the 
entire membership without distinction of sex. As might be ex- 
pected the approach of the time fixed for the vote was attended 
by a very lively discussion of the merits of the question, the Chris- 
tian Advocate of New York leading off in the negative. Miss 
Willard and her friends, especially the Methodist element in the 
W. C. T. U., pressed their claims with equal vigor ; but the returns 
thus far seem to show that they have been beaten. Of the churches 
from which the returns have been published it is a very small 
number which show a majority for the change asked in the provis- 
ions of the Discipline, and those far from sufficient to overcome 
the preponderance of negative votes elsewhere. 

There certainly is none among the larger bodies of American 
Christians that has owed more to the women of its membership 
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than the Methodists, and none in which they themselves were 
more likely to be united in demanding the largest recognition for 
their sex. Aud they had able leaders in the present effort to 
establish their equality with men in the councils of the Church. 
The failure they have encountered is therefore the more significant 
of the general recognition of a fundamental difference between 
the sphere of womanly effort and that of men. Logically it carries 
with it much more than an exclusion from the Conferences of the 
denomination. It implies a censure of women undertaking just 
such agitations as Miss Willard has been cunducting in the field 
of political effort, and declares that in Methodist opinion women 
had better leave such things to men. 





IT is said that the Dominion Government intends to ask a 
grant of a quarter of a million to promoie immigration from Eu- 
rope, and especially from Germany, as one of the means of re- 
trieving the lossesit fears through our new Tariff law. We should 
suppose that even the Tories would see the futility of tbis. Sta- 
tistics show that Canada has had her full share of the inflow of Eu- 
ropeans into this continent, but has failed to hold it. Formerly this 
was ascribed to the fact that it assisted immigration in this very 
way. The aid extended gave the impression that Canada was an 
inferior country, which people had to be bought to live in; and 
when they got well over, they slipped across the border to the su- 
perior country. Since aid was stopped the Dominion still loses 
rather than gains, the last two censuses showing that the number 
of residents of foreign birth had not increased by half the number 
of immigrants who had arrived in the ports of the Dominion. 

We should be very glad to see our neighbors attract a great 
share of the outflow of Europe, if it were but to pacify the uneasi- 
ness on our side of the line of those who think American na- 
tionality is going to be swamped by the floods who seek our shore 
to escape the militarism of Europe. But we see little hope of it, 
so long as Canada remains an appendage to a European country. 
What inducement has a German to leave his fatherland to become 
a subject of Queen Victoria? America is a new world to him; 
Canada is an annex to the old. With us he is safe from all risk 
of being committed to the quarrels of a European power in the 
State system of Europe, and of being arrayed against the country 
of his birth! Can Canada give him any such assurance? It is 
the colonial position of the Dominion which is in her way, in spite 
of the plenty of good lands and other advantages she has to offer 
to immigrants seeking a home. Sbould she succeed in attracting 
any great number of immigrants from the continent of Europe, it 
would but strengthen the growing party which looks to America 
to set their country free from an unatural connection with Europe. 








FINANCIAL REVIEW. 
NEw YorK. 

W HILE political matters engrossed much attention in Wall 

street the past week, and took out one business day, it 
cannot be said that the market was in auy way affected by the re- 
sult of Tuesday’s election, since it continued to act after it just 
about the same as it did before. The movement in speculation in 
the main, and in certain stocks specially, was initiated long be- 
fore, and it has not been affected by political events. The chief 
tendency of prices has been downward, and it has been strongly 
influenced iv that direction by the collapse of the bull speculation 
in London, of which it is improbable that the end has yet been 
seen. On general principles it would be safe to assume that it has 
not. So far, only two fortnightly settlements have brought heavy 
liquidation and failures in their train, and the failures have been 
unimportant. Now it is not in accord with past experience that 
so long a period of wild speculation as London has been indulg- 
ing, a speculation which seemed to go to the ends of the earth in 
its search for material to gamble with, should suffer collapse and 
a return to a sound and healthy condition be effected, with noth- 
ing but one or two swall squalls in the market. It is the usual 
thing that a financial thunder-storm occurs before the atmosphere 
is thoroughly cleared. The frequent cables from the other side 
that ‘the worst is over,” must be taken as expressive of hope 
rather than judgment on the facts of the situation. The proba- 
bility is that the worst has not been reached there. 
But it does begin to look as if we had already received 





the great bulk of American stocks which are likely to come back 

here under anything short of a great panic. London is now, 

therefore, rather a negative than a positive bear force in our 
market; that is, we can no longer get that support which came 
from its free buying. It is buying practically nothing. It has 
sold out its St. Paul, its Louisville and Nashville, and its Erie; it 
is beginning to sell its New York Central and its Illinois Central. 
The latter stocks have been held more by the investing than the 
speculative classes, but the investors get hurt in bad times as well 
as the speculators; and besides, there are facts coming out cal- 
culated to disturb confidence in these properties. It is sentiment 
and hope which have so long held a 4 per cent. stock like New 
York Central at par and above, through a long period when the 
money to carry the stock could not be borrowed at less than 6 
per cent. There was the sentiment attaching to so great and solid 
a property which had for years and years paid its regular 8 per 
cent. to its stockholders; there was the hope that as time went on 
it was progressing towards the period, supposed to be not far off, 
when it would again pay at least 6 per cent. Strange rumors are 
getting afloat in Wall street that the present management of the 
property is not what it ought to be; that it is practically in the 
hands of the young third vice-president, who is really learning 
railroading in the position of manager of one of the largest rail- 
road systems in the country ; that the recent strike cost the com- 
pany not $250,000 as stated, but over a million; and that since 
the strike, the service has been considerably demoralised, causing 
loss of business and increasing the cost of doing it. It may be 
added that these reports and rumors come from what may be 
called the inside ; that is, from people very near to the Vander- 
bilts, and who in the past have been of their following. It is 
known that much of the stock which has been coming on the 
market recently has been in the names of persons recognized as 
employees of Drexel, Morgan & Co. The Vanderbilts themselves 
are said to own no more stock than they inherited from their 
father, which was 50,000 shares only. But they are very large 
holders of Lake Shore and of ‘“‘ Three C’s.” 

A disorganized management is also said to be the trouble 
with Union Pacific, added to a heavy floating debt. There is 
practical unanimity of opinion among railroad men who know the 
property, that President Adams has succeeded in getting the 
whole vast personal service of the Union Pacific system into a 
state of demoralization. He is a theorist as a railroad man, and 
has unfortunate infirmities of temper. Between the two there is 
no officer of the road, no subordinate from general manager down, 
who feels his position to be secure, or who can tell what radical 
changes are coming next. Important details of the running of the 
road are declared by such competent judges as Mr. Gould, to be 
grave mistakes, whose only effect must be to vastly increase the 
cost of service without corresponding benefit to the gross earnings, 
It is alleged that the many accidents which have been reported 
lately are due partly to the demoralized state of the service and 
partly to the want of proper maintenance of the road-bed, etc. 
The company is reputed to be a heavy borrower of money, the 
amount of the floating debt being placed as high as $10,000,000 
and over, and the exclusive contract with the Northwest Company 
is working mainly to the advantage of the latter. 

It is not at all probable, however, that this contract will be 
broken up; but, as was said in this article more than once before, 
it is more likely to be followed Wy the making of other and simi- 
lar combinations. The Northern Pacific with its Wisconsin Cen- 
tral line is talked of as making an exclusive contract with the Bal- 
timore & Ohio; the Pennsylvania road with the C. B.& Q. Then 
there is the Manitoba line, which might possibly hitch up with the 
Erie. Whatever measure of truth there may be in these rumors, 
whether they indicate merely suggestions or actual projects in 
progress, it is obvious that the whole tendency of our railroad sys- 
tem is to consolidation into a few great systems, stretching from 
ocean to ocean; and it is also certain that actual consolidation 
of stock interests is by no means necessary to this. The object 
can be effected by contracts or leases. 

The Sugar Trust has finally landed where nearly every one 
but the eminent lawyer who got the concern into all its legal dif- 
ficulties, saw that it must go,—ina Receivership. The decision of 
Judge Pratt on the suit of a stockholder, was to the effect that a 
Trust was really a partnership, and it could only be wound up by 
unanimous consent or through the courts. Unanimous consent 
was impossible under the circumstances, and a judicial sale of the 
property was the only alternative. Only in such way could a suc- 
cessor get good title. The reorganization proceedings may take 
only a couple of months, or they may take a couple of years. 
That is a matter which depends a good deal upon contingencies 
which cannot well be foreseen now. Meantime the market price 
of the certificates has had another violent break, but the rest of 
the market was very little affected by it. 
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THE FUTURE. 
| eg is plain that the Republican party is at a crisis in its career. 

It is plain that if it would hope to again serve the country 
it must return in earnest to its own principles. 

What are its own principles? 

1. Elevation of Purpose. (This can never be maintained by 
men who are simply Gamblers in Public Affairs.) 

2. Honesty of Method. (The party will be demoralized 
whenever it attempts to place Honor below Money, and to win 
elections for unworthy candidates, by corrupt means.) 

8. Justice to the People, not Service of Classes. (If Legisla- 
tures are to be corrupted, Corporations to be served, Taxes to be 
unequally laid, Trusts and Monopolies to be fostered, the party 
will wither and perish.) 

4. Leadership not Boss-ship. (The Republican party has both 
conscience and intellect: it will never tolerate tyrannical and 
conscienceless control.) 

The future action of the party, if it would live for any useful 
purpose, must conform to the spirit of these principles. It must 
therefure depose unworthy and discredited leaders. It must bring 
to the front its men of courage and conviction. It must keep its 
obligations to the Constitution with fidelity. It must legislate, 
not for Corporations or Trusts, but for the people. It must frame 
its Tariffs with an eye single to the broad principle of Protection, 
and not to advance the interests of individuals or classes. 

THE AMERICAN,—we Say it not as a boast, but as a just re- 
minder,—has again and again faithfully given forth words of warn- 
ing. It has pointed out some of the very rocks on which the 
party commanders have now run the ship. In the Taritf itself it 
has said with all the emphasis that seemed fit that there must be 
a broad and statesmanlike policy,—that the measure must be 
framed with a true comprehension of what the Protective princi- 
ple implies, and with an enlightened application of that principle 
to the present conditions of the country. We repeat that warn- 
ing now : we repeat that Protection is possible only when it is ap- 
plied intelligently and with clean hands. It cannot be maintained 
to foster monopolies, nor to favor selfish and greedy special classes, 
nor to check the natural growth of legitimate avocations: rather 
than support any such system the American people will cut,— 
however rashly and harmfully,—the knot of difficulty, by return- 
ing to the primitive principle of Unrestricted Competition. 








THE DISASTROUS NATIONAL RESULT. 

HIS is a rebuke to that sort of Republicanism which under 
President Harrison was sent to the front—the Republican- 
ism of Quay and of Clarkson. We do not regard it as a per- 
manent wound to the real Republican party. The loss of the 
House of Representative was almost inevitable under any but 
the most favorable circumstances; it is because conditions 
were in so many directions unfavorable that the measure of dis- 
aster is so large. In 1874, the storm waslike this. The majority 
in the House was then reversed, as now, violently and tremen- 
dously. Yet in 1876 the Republican party rose again, and recov- 

ered much of its loss, and in 1880 gained a decisive triumph. 

What, then, has caused this remarkable disturbance? We 
say its reasons arein part the fault of Congress and the National 
Administration, and therefore were avoidable; while in part they 
have been produced by influences of the time which neither Mr. 
Harrison and his advisers nor the Congress could have removed, 
or even greatly diminished. Let us review these causes, 

First. Mr. Harrison, receiving command of the party at a 
moment when it was by no means intrenched in power, but had 
only ousted its opponent after a hard struggle, and when to main- 
tain itself it was necessary to meet honestly and courageously the 
moral demands of the situation, proceeded to demoralize it by the 
misuse of his ‘‘ patronage.” His recognition of Quayism as not 


only entitled to a hearing but even to confidence and respect, for- 
feited the good opinion of those who demanded Reform in the 
public service. 


More than this it gave to his Administration the 





character of a partisan machine, and so whetted the appetite and 
encouraged the expectation of that element which demands the 
“spoils” as its reward. Mr. Harrison has satisfied neither ele- 
ment. He has followed the Spoils methods in many directions, 
while in some he has refused to do so. He has consequently lost 
both ways, and gained nothing. 

Second. The paralysis which the policy of Quayism has 
caused may be seen in many directions. It has directly cost the 
Republican party some Governors, and a good many members of 
Congress. With an Administration of stronger moral fibre, such 
losses as these would not have occurred. It would have estab- 
lished a higher standard, and they would have been guarded 
against, primarily, by the nomination of fit and worthy candi- 
dates. When the tone of a party is low, when its prevailing 
methods are those proceeding from low principles, it cannot ex- 
pect to have the hearty help of sincere citizens. Party managers 
who prevent nominations which the people desire, and who then 
endeavor to carry them through by corruption of the ballot, are 
leaders who march to disaster, when they obtain control of the 
Republican party. 

Third. The Tariff bill was framed under the cloud of Quay- 
ism. No law-making can so ill bear suspicion. The people will 
not even bear log-rolling in such a measure ; much less will they 
bear that money given for campaign uses shall be paid back by 
the fiscal legislation of the successful party, or that Trusts and 
Monopolies shall be its chief beneficiaries. Yet the corrupt cloud 
of Quayism gave color to the charges that all this was the case 
with the Tariff. 

These are causes which were avoidable. They are responsible 
for the defeats that have occurred in many directions. They ex- 
plain, for example, the losses of Republican Congressmen and a 
Governor in Pennsylvania. They explain the loss of members in 
Massachusetts, and many other States. We proceed, then, with 
the reasons of a different class. 

Fourth. The South remains “solid.” In the mountains of 
Kentucky and Tennessee, and among the new population of Mis- 
souri, is there alone any chance, as yet, for such a freedom of suf- 
frage as would give Republican candidates the fair elections to 
which they have a right. To this add, as a compulsory system of 
like nature, the “ gerrymanders”’ in Ohio, Kentucky, and Mary- 
land, by which, unrighteously and shamefully, the Democratic 
party gains from five to ten Republican seats. 

Fifth. The agricultural discontent in the West and South 
is a force with which neither party could deal successfully, at the 
moment, except by yielding to its demands, It has had the great- 
est effect, of course, upon the party which has yielded least. In 
the South the Farmers’ Alliance Congressmen are the same as 
Democrats upon most questions: in the West, in the Republican 
States, they stand decidedly separated from the Republicans. 

Sixth. Finally, there is an element of reaction against Protec- 
tion itself. This is not great, butit is perceptible. It has affected 
some close Congressional districts, and lost several seats. It exists 
naturally because the temporary disturbances caused by the new 
system have appeared, and have been exaggerated by the Free 
Trade press, while its advantages, which must develop gradually, 
are not yet perceived. True Protection will justify itself in time, 
and even now, in districts like that of Mr. McKinley, where its char- 
acter was presented to the people clearly and vigorously, they re- 
sponded by Republican gains. 

Such, we submit, are the explanations of Republican de- 
feat: Mr. Harrison’s tampering with political pitch; the moral 
paralysis caused by Quayism; the suspicion of the Tariff bill 
caused by te Quay leadership ; the solid South’s suppression of 
free elections, and Democratic gerrymandering ; the disturbance of 
party relations caused by the Farmers’ Alliance; and a superficial 
and not adequately met reaction against Protection itself. 
These influences, the last excepted, are all serious, even if taken 
separately, but when they are united they explain with abundant 
sufficiency the remarkable election of 1890. . 
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MR. BLAINE’S VIEWS IN 1882 AND NOW. 


:* is much to be regretted that unwise counsels so far prevailed 

at Washington last week that it was decided Mr. Blaine 
must come to Philadelphia to make a formal appeal for Mr. 
Quay’s candidate. It was unfortunate, because the Administra- 
tion needed, as the event proves, to lighten and not to increase 
its load, because Mr. Blaine has been for a year or more establish- 
ing himself in the confidence of many people who formerly 
looked on him with distrust, and finally, because his appeal to the 
people of Pennsylvania was of such a sort as to invite ridicule 
rather than command respect. 

Mr. Blaine’s brief was to insist that Mr. Quay’s candidate 
for Governor must be chosen, because of the moral effect which 
his defeat would have upon the Tariff. Yet he signified his ap- 
prehension that the next Congress would be Democratic, in the 
House, and said, like the optimistic Toots, that this was ‘of no 
consequence,” as it was usual for the second Congress of each 
four years to be adverse to the existing Administration. Both in 
history and in logic this was faulty, indeed. Looking back to the 
beginning of Republican Administration, in 1861, there had been 
seven Presidential terms of four years each completed when Mr. 
Cleveland retired. In but two of the seven was it true, as Mr. 
Blaine stated, that the second Congress was opposed to the Presi- 
dent who was in service, when the first one had been (as is now the 
case), favorableto him. President Lincoln had the House with him 
for four years; his second Administration, continued by Mr. John- 
son, had the same. General Grant had it also, throughout his 
first four years, and so had Mr. Cleveland during his term. Mr, 
Hayes had not a friendly House during his first two years : it was 
against him the whole of the time. Two instances only remain 
to justify Mr. Blaine’s remark, since 1861,—those of General 
Grant in 1875-77, and of the Garfield-Arthur Administration in 
1883-85. The other five are all against him. 

But, besides, the Tariff contest on Tuesday in Pennsylvania 
lay in the Congressional elections, and it was a fatuous policy to 
minimize their significance. That was precisely the plan which 
Mr. Quay and his agents followed throughout the State, in the 
interest of Mr. Delamater, and to which the sad losses which we 
now have to lament are due. To draw off attention from the 
choice of Congressmen, whose duty it is to deal with the subject 
of the national revenues, in order to add to the possibilities of 
electing a discredited and unpopular candidate for Governor, who 
if elected, would have nothing whatever to do with them, was a 
proceeding so manifestly wanting in logic that it discredited the 
sagacity of the Secretary of State, and gave cause for the grief of 
his judicious friends, as well as opportunity for the scoffs of his 
enemies. 

Mr. Blaine could hardly have forgotten, as he spoke in this 
way, the letter he wrote in 1882, on this same subject. It was 
addressed to Mr. Harrington, who was then Chairman of the Re- 
publican Committee of Delaware. In it the writer said : 

“For the remainder of this campaign Republicans everywhere should 
bend their energies to securing a majority in the next House of Representa- 
tives. Whatever causes of just discontent may exist with State nominations 
unfairly and injuriously thrust upon the party, and whatever means may 
be taken to resent such wrongs and repel such indignities, it is evidently the 
duty of all true Republicans to use every honorable effort to hold control of 
the popular branch of Congress. In that branch is lodged the power to 
originate revenue bills, and that carries with it the incidental power of fos- 
tering or disturbing the entire industrial system of the country.” 

In this deliverance, there was a correct sense of the situation, 
The “causes of just discontent” in regard to State nominations, 
which then existed, had reached the knowledge and engaged the 
attention of Mr. Blaine. He had in view, of course, as he wrote 


the letter, the contests in Pennsylvania and in New York, and he 
knew that very many of his friends in the former State had re- 
volted at the “‘ slated ticket’ headed by General Beaver, while a 
still greater number in New York had determined not to support 
Mr. Folger. For neither case had he a word of censure. His 





letter simply said, what was altogether true, that if Republicans 
could not heartily support State nominations which had been 
“unfairly and injuriously thrust upon” them, it was their duty to 
do their best to maintain their majority in Congress, It wasa 
sensible and practical piece of advice, and it contrasted strongly 
with the appeal for Delamater, which was to come eight years 
later. 

For what could be a worse example of nominations “ unfairly 
and injuriously thrust upon the party ” than this which we were 
facing in Pennsylvania? The ticket in 1882 was scandalously 
formed, and abundantly justified the Independent revolt, but it 
afforded no comparison with the nomination of Delamater, this 
year. Every element, every circumstance, edded to the wrong- 
fulness of the latter. We need not dwell upon details: any Re- 
publican politician in the State outside the circle of Mr. Quay’s 
immediate followers, from General Hastings down, could have 
made the case very plain to Mr.. Blaine, if he had any doubt 
whatever. The nomination was made “unfairly” and it was 
made ‘injuriously,” yet the head of Mr. Harrison’s cabinet came 
into the State to ask that it be stamped with the seal of public ap- 
proval, in order not to discredit the Tariff! If there were such a 
system of lucus anon lucendo as this in the State Department, 
where would our diplomatic business land ? 

Nor did Mr. Blaine, we presume, forget that after Mr. Patti- 
son was elected Governor of Pennsylvania, in 1882, the State, two 
years later, gave to himself the greatest Republican majority it 
had ever cast in a straight party contest. That is history, and it 
illustrates the truth that with a free people party courage and 
individual independence are not merely without harm but ac- 
tually full of advantage. Slavery requires slaves: Freedom calls 
for freemen. 


AMERICAN SPIDERS AND THEIR SPINNING-WORK? 


i) ere: are two very distinct points of view from which to con- 

template spiders. One is that of the Arachnologist, who sees 
in them a step in the ascending scale of animate existence, and by 
no means the least interesting. It finds its oldest expression in 
the words of the Edomite sheik and sage, Agur, who mentions as 
the last of the “ four little things’”’ the spider ‘ which taketh hold 
with her hands, yet is she in kings’ palaces.”’ The other is the 
popular view, which sees in the spider little else than an annoy- 
ance and even a danger,—which expresses itself in meting out 
destruction to her and her works, and even finds it as hard to re- 
concile the existence of such beings with an overruling love and 
wisdom, as Parson Wilbur found it to justify Noah for “taking 
potato-bugs into the Ark.” 

Dr. McCook is the most eminent American representative of 
the naturalist’s interest in this despised and abused form of 
animated existence. His previous labors in the study of the ant- 
world took him into a field in which the popular interest followed 
him much more readily. The social nature of the ant as of the bee 
has always commanded for these little communists a degree of in- 
terest we feel for no others of the smallest forms oflife. The spider 
is a solitary being in its mature state, and the annoying viscosity 
of its webs and the ill-report of its poisonous character have alien- 
ated from it much of the sympathy its beautiful architecture might 
have been expected to elicit. But in these beautiful volumes he 
has given his readers reason to shift their point of view, and to 
discover in the Arachnide one of the most curious and interest- 
ing fields for the study of God’s works, and an admirable illustra- 
tion of the harmony which binds all nature in one, and connects 
man with the lowest of his kindred among the lower lives. 

He of course is far from being the first or the only laborer in 
this field ; he gives credit toa great number of co-workers in Europe 
and America, besides many friends who aided him in his observa- 
tions. But his book is a monument of successful labor such as no 
other in the literature of the subject furnishes, and it is one of 
which Philadelphians have a right to be proud for its substantial 
scientific significance and its beauty of workmanship. 

It does not cover the whole field of spider life even in its 841 
pages. Only American spiders are treated, and of these only the 
orbweavers, except as foreigners and other species are noticed in 
incidental discussion. Yet the orbweavers are only one of the 


1 AMERICAN SPIDERS AND THEIR SPINNING-WORK. A Natural History of the 
Orbweaving Spiders of the United States, with Special Regard to their Industry and 
Habits. By Henry C. McCook, D.D. In two volumes. Pp. 861 and 480. Quarto, 
with numerous Illustrations. Philadelphia: Published for the Author (Academy 
of Natural Sciences.) 
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four classes of the sedentary spiders, and there are three classes of 


wandering spiders besides. Nor are they the most brilliant of the 
spider race in point of intellect, as some of the wanderers much 
exceed them in this respect. But as architects they hold the very 
highest place, and their habit of making permanent residences for 
themselves brings them more within the reach of study. 

The spinning habit, from which the spider (spinder, spinster) 
gets its name in English asin Greek and in German, is the most 
striking feature of its life. Not only for webs but for nests, for co- 
coons, for swathing its prey, and for its ballooning expeditions, the 
spider is a spinner. Every one has observed something of the 
beauty of its webs, especially when covered with dew. But Dr. 
McCook shames us by showing how very little we have noticed of 
what the web has to exhibit to us. He traces and illustrates the 
whole process of its construction,—the careful selection of the site 
with reference to the kind of a web to be spun, the determination 
of the points of anchorage, the construction of the foundation 
lines, the running of the radial lines from these to the centre, the 
addition of the viscous spiral lines across these radials, and the la- 
borious and careful process by which they are fastened. Then as 
subsidiary points come the construction of the hubs of the webs of 
some species, the trap-lines of others, the tents of retreat of yet 
others, and the shields and ribbons and tufts by which some 
strengthen and ornament their cerial homes. 

As everybody knows, the spider gets the materials of her ar- 
chitecture out of her own body, through the exudation of a fluid 
which acquires a silky tenacity and firmness on contact with the 
air. But few have any idea of the wonderful complexity of the 
apparatus thus employed,—the variety of glands, the spools em- 
ployed in converting the successive jets of fluid into a thread, the 
control the creature exercises over the process. At times she 
draws a separate thread from each spinner; at others she unites 
all in one strong filament. When she is laying the foundations of 
her web and running the radii from side to side, her thread is free 
from viscous elements. When she adds to these the spirals which 
are the catching threads, they are covered with a viscous fluid very 
evenly. By a sudden contraction of the thread this fluid is gath- 
ered into tiny drops or beads, which serve the purpose better than 
an even distribution. 

Most of the web-building and insect-taking is done at night, 
as the spider is largely nocturnal in her habits. Some of them 
will pay no attention to the subtle telegraphy by which the web 
announces the taking of a prey, if it be in the daytime. Dry 
nights are their favorite hunting-times, as rain spoils the webs by 
washing off the viscous beads, and compels a reconstruction. 
Many of them do not depend upon the viscosity of this beading ; 
they construct traps in the shape of a web which is kept drawn 
taut by their sets of feet fastening on a trap-line, and they let the 
whole structure spring forward and enwrap a victim which comes 
into contact with it. 

As in the case of most of the lower forms of life, we have very 
inadequate ideas of the force they can exert. Not only flies, moths, 
locusts, and the like are caught and held, but small birds, snakes, 
mice, and even fish fall a prey to them. And they have very ad- 
vanced ideas on the subject of engineering. Not only do they 
know to a certainty what force their webs must expect to encoun- 
ter in the capture of their victim, but they make provision against 
extraordinary dangers by shields and fenders; they strengthen 
their webs by ribbons of closely woven material; and they bal- 
ance them by suspending to them dead leaves, bits of wood and 
stone, and other anchors. In one very interesting and original 
chapter, Dr. McCook traces the evolution of this trap-building 
from its simplest to the most elaborate and beautiful forms. 

That the spider is poisonous to the tiny beings on which it 
feeds is beyond any doubt. But it has had very unjust treatment 
as a supposed danger to man. In the British Islands there is no 
suspicion of danger from it. The present writer well recalls the 
fact that while the spiders were regarded a nuisance from the col- 
lection of dust by their webs and their consequent unsightliness 
inside houses, they were no more an object of fear than were the 
flies. He was very much astonished at being told of their being very 
poisonous after coming to America. Dr. McCook thinks there has 
been very gross exaggeration both as to the spider’s disposition to 
bite and the danger of the bite. In his judgment the Tarantula 
and some of the larger species of the wanderers (the Lycosids) are 
the only American spiders whose bite he should not like to en- 
counter. He discredits most of the stories told of injury from 
others, but does not take the responsibility of advising any one to 
feel as secure as he does. 

In all but avery few species the males are both smaller and 
fewer than the females, and they also build much more rudimen- 
tary webs. They have to make all the martial advances, and 
these are often attended with considerable danger, as an unwilling 
emale may show her displeasure by eating up her suitor. In a 
£W species more domestic habits prevail, and the male lives with 
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the female all through their lives. As the spider is oviparous, she 
has to prepare a place for the hatching of her eggs, and this com- 
pels even the wanderers to settle down for a time, although some 
species after constructing their cocoons carry them around with 
them until they are incubated. Mostly they show a good deal of 
maternal care for their young, feeding them until they are old 
enough to take care of themselves, the cocoon serving as their home 
during this interval. The young spiders at once display the spin- 
ning capacity of their kind, and as for some time they remain to- 
gether, they make quite elaborate structures by joint effort. But 
at the close of their cocoon-life they are believed to provide against 
an overstocking of the world by devouring each other. Those 
which survive undergo a series of moultings, but no such trans- 
formation as in the case of the larva-life of their future victims. 
They are complete spiders fron the first. 

One of the most curious features of spider life is their balloon- 
ing. Ona bright day in October, when the wind is blowing gently, 
long streamers of spider-silk will be found lining the fences which 
lie across the direction of the wind. These are either the threads 
the intending aeronauts have spread for sail, or the abandoned 
anchorage of the departed balloons. Dr. McCook believes the dis- 
covery of the delights of aerial voyaging was made accidentally 
through some of them being blown away by the winds, and find- 
ing that the emission of their flossy silken threads saved them from 
falls, and that by contracting these they could descend as they 
pleased. At any rate they seem to enjoy their October trips, as 
they give signs of being out for a lark before they start from the 
fence or shrub from which they make their ascent. They have 
been found at a height of 150 feet above the ground, and no doubt 
they go still higher. It is by,these trips that the spider race seems 
to have been distributed over the globe, and Dr. McCook has been 
able to trace the distribution of a species of Huntsman Spider 
along the route of the trades’ winds around the globe, to places 
long separated by great stretches of water. Certainly it is in this 
time of the year that we become most aware of the countless 
abundance of the spider life of the globe, and are moved to wonder 
where they stay at other times. It is found that all kinds of 
spiders take part in this traveling by balloon, the orbweavers show- 
ing much less energy and cleverness in the initial stages than their 
cousins the tramps. 

We generally think of the spider as a silent animal, and by a 
natural association we do not think of her as hearing. But in 
point of fact she has the gift of both sound-making and hearing, 
although the air-vibrations produced by her stridulation are too 
delicate for our ears to catch. So also they have a limited power 
of vision, and are found to be attracted by light, although many 
species are nocturnal in their habits. Experiments conducted by 
Prof. and Mrs. Peckham of Wisconsin, seem to show a sensitiveness 
to color, and a preference for red. They have little sense of smell, 
and their sense of hearing is not focussed in any one organ but dis- 
tributed over the whole body. They show some sensitiveness to 
music, according to European observers ; but Dr. McCook doubts 
the validity of the proofs offered. It is the sense of touch which 
is the most delicate in their organization, and which supplements 
the operation of the other senses, its organ being the long, slender 
hairs. 

They furnish abundant illustration of that defensive mimicry 
which has become of such importance in this age of evolutionary 
theory. Their enemies are the ants, the birds, the wasps, the liz- 
ards, and the Tarantula-killer, a species of wasp. Besides these 
there are pirate-spiders and parasites which attack the spider both 
from without and from within, and eat the eggs of the cocoons. 
To all these Dr. McCook adds “ the foolish hostility of man,” 
which he declares to be “an example of indulgence in a prejudice 
which has been fostered by ignorance, and which I am thankful to 
add, is yielding before the light of modern science.” In his view 
the spider is our benefactor as helping to check the increase of in- 
sect life, which otherwise might make the world uninhabitable. And 
she is a codperator with our feeble efforts to preserve our forests, 
as she exterminates many of the enemies of the trees. At the 
same time she never ravages anything which is of use to us. 

Wonderfully clever are the devices by which she evades the 
approaches of these manifold enemies, guards herself and her 
young against the severity of the seasons. The tube-builders per- 
haps take the lead in this respect, anh construct their dens in such 
a way that when the enemy calls he is led to suppose the spider 
is “ not at home,” although she is just round a corner. The sim- 
plest device and that with which we are all familiar is the feign- 
ing of death, and experiment shows that a living spider will stand 
a great deal of annoyance before it will disclose its vitality. It is 
now conjectured that by a kind of self-hypnotism, developed out 
of the experience of paralysis by fright, the spider actually throws 
itself into a state bordering upon unconsciousness. 

The last chapter discusses fossil spiders as the ancestors of ex- 
isting species. They are found in the geologic strata of both the 
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old and new worlds, and still more perfectly in the amber found in 
Samland on the Prussian shores of the Baltic, which dates from 
the great forests of the Tertiary era. With the exception of these 
amber-spiders, the species discovered stand in such very close re- 
lations to existing species as to show that there has been but little 
change of either structure or habits during these long ages; and 
the distribution exhibits the same diffusion of species over the 
whole surface of the earth as we see at present. 

This summary gives but a meagre idea of the wealth of curi- 
ous and valuable information which is furnished by these beautiful 
volumes and their abundant illustrations. It touches only the 
summits of the subject, and does no justice to the patient and ex- 
haustive studies of the habits and homes of the spider race, on 
which the work has been based. We congratulate its author on 
the completion of the chief monument of ascientific activity which 
has been fruitful in several fields. It will secure for him as ample 
recognition as an Arachnologist as his previous works secured for 
him as a Myrmothecologist. ; — 








THE UNITED STATES ALWAYS AN IRON-MAKING 
COUNTRY) 


te following summary of the leading incidents in the develop- 
ment of the American iron industry is given at this time: be- 
cause it seems to be necessary to the completion of the historical 
and technical literature which has followed the visit to the United 
States of our European iron and steel friends in October of the 
present year. a . 

The peonle of this country have been workers in iron since the 
very beginning of colonial times. In 1607 the first permanent 
English colony in the New World was founded at Jamestown, in 
Virginia, and in 1619 an attempt was made to “set up three iron 
works” in the Virginia colony. This enterprise was a failure. In 
1620 the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth Rock, and in 1645 a blast 
furnace was at work at Lynn, in the province of Massachusetts 
Bay. In 1648 a forge was at work at the same place. These were 
the first successful iron enterprises on this side of the Atlantic 
Ocean. Other iron furnaces and forges soon followed in all the 
colonies. Before the Revolution we exported pig iron and bar 
iron to England, shipments beginning as early as 1718 and not ceas- 
ing until 1776. The abundance of timber for charcoal in this 
country and its scarcity in England were the principal causes of 
these shipments. Bituminous coal was not used in England in the 
manufacture of pig iron until 1735. Down to the beginning of the 
Revolution, however, England constantly endeavored, by parlia- 
mentary restrictions, to prevent the manufacture in her American 
colonies of the finished forms of iron and steel, even the making of 
nails being discouraged. She wanted our “ raw materials” because 
she needed them, but she insisted that we should buy finished iron 
and steel from her own manufacturers. Nevertheless we made 
considerable progress before the Revolution in producing iron and 
steel in their finished forms. ae ; 

During the Revolution and in the years which immediately 
followed down to 1824, we continued to develop our iron resources 
in every direction, but we made but slow progress in this period, 
owing chiefly to the competition in our markets of foreign iron and 
steel. This competition was rendered comparatively easy by the 
low duties which we imposed during the larger part of this period, 
but it was also assisted by the use of economic methods abroad 
which we had not adopted, including the use of coal in the blast 
furnace. Our low duties were, however, the leading cause of the 
slow growth of our iron and steel industries for forty years after 
the close of the Revolution. Our shipments of pig iron and bar 
iron to England practically ceased with our separation from the 
mother country. In 1810 our production of pig iron and furnace 
castings was only 53,908 gross tons, and in 1820, ten years after- 
wards, our production was less than in 1810. In 1824 duties were 
increased, and for about ten years our iron industry was fairly pro- 
tected, after which duties were reduced until 1842, when they were 
again increased. In 1840 our production of pig iron amounted to 
286,903 gross tons. 

The protective duties of 1842 were of short duration. In all 
but four of the years from 1840 to 1861 our revenue system again 
favored the foreigner in our iron and steel markets. But there 
were influences at work which also favored the development of 
our iron and steel industries. Our railroad system, creating a 
demand for iron in all forms, and particularly for rails and car 
wheels, was greatly extended in this period. In 1840 we began in 
earnest to substitute anthracite coal for charcoal in the blast fur- 
nace, and about the same time we also began to make pig iron 
with bituminous coal and coke. In some parts of the country, 
New England especially, timber for charcoal had become scarce, 
and but for the substitution of anthracite and bituminous coal our 





1 From the Bulletin of the American Iron and Steel Association, October 29. 





production of pig iron must have declined. Our production of bar 
iron in large quantities and of iron rails in any quantities at all was 
of course only made possible by the use of these two mineral fuels. 
Our first iron rails other than the primitive flat strap rails were not 
made until 1844, and we did not make T rails until 1845. 

In 1850 our production of pig iron amounted to 564,755 gross 
tons, and our production of iron rails to 39,360 tons. Our produc- 
tion of steel at this time was only nominal, amounting to only a 
few thousand tons of blister steel and a few hundred tons of cru- 
cible steel. 

In 1860 our production of pig iron had increased to 821,223 
gross tons, and our production of iron rails to 183,070 tons. As 
yet we had not made any steel rails. Our production of steel in 
all forms in 1860 did not exceed 12,000 tons. Neither the Bes- 
semer process nor the open-hearth process of making steel had been 
introduced into this country in 1860. Of our small production of 
steel in that year the larger part was blister steel; the remainder 
was made in crucibles. 

In 1861 the Rebellion came, and with it the Morrill tariff and 
a new affirmation of the protective policy. This policy, in a form 
more comprehensive and more effective than we had ever before 
enjoyed, remains with us to thisday. The stimulating effect upon 
our iron and steel industries of the protective policy which was 
firmly established in 1861 has been marvelous. The world has 
never known such wonderful progress in any ofits leading industries 
as has been exhibited from 1861 to 1890 in the growth of our iron 
and steel industries. To-day we are the leading pig-iron producing 
country in the world, distancing our great competitor and our per- 
sistent industrial rival, Great Britain, in the production of this es- 
sential aid to modern civilization. The census statistics of 1890 
establish this fact. We have for many years produced more Bes- 
semer steel and more Bessemer steel rails than Great Britain or 
any other country. We have more miles of railroad than the 
whole of Europe. We could not have had this vast railroad mile- 
age if we had not been able to produce Bessemer steel rails in large 
quantities and at low prices. 

In his response to Mr. Carnegie’s address of welcome on the 
1st of October, Sir James Kitson gracefully acknowledged the error 
of his countrymen in repressing the development of our colonial 
iron industry, for which we thank him. How much that un- 
friendly policy had to do with our separation from the mother 
country has never been written, but it was undoubtedly a chief 
cause of the Declaration of Independence. It was a great mistake. 
And it was also a great mistake in the young Republic that it 
should have so long postponed the development of our iron re- 
sources through the instrumentality of a permanent protective 
policy such as we have had for the last thirty years. 








JOHN WOOLMAN AND HIS “ JOURNAL.” 


OHN WOOLMAN is perhaps as little known to general read- 
ey ers as his masterpiece is as little read by them; and yet both 
the man and the book are not unworthy the admiration and study 
of all men, the one for his Christian virtues, the other for its moral 
and religious teachings. Itis said that Dr. Channing, not long be- 
fore his death, expressed his very great surprise that the writings 
of Woolman were so little known, and he pronounced Woolman’s 
‘* Journal ” the sweetest and purest autobiography in the language. 
“Get the writings of John Woolman by heart,” said Charles 
Lamb; Crabb Robinson said: ‘ He writes in a style of the most 
exquisite purity and grace;’’ Coleridge said: “I should almost 
despair of that man who could peruse the Life of John Woolman 
without an amelioration of heart ;’? and Theodore Parker was 
“impressed with the extraordinary qualities of the ‘ Journal’ and 
the Christian character of its author.” These are testimonials 
which warrant a high place in literature, one would think, and 
yet the most pretentious of the cyclopzdias of English literature 
does not mention him at all, and although to the influence of the 
man and the book is traceable some of the most important events 
of the century. For examples, Jean Pierre Brissot, a disciple of 
Woolman, influenced the proclamation of emancipation in Hayti 
by the commissioners of the French Convention, the uprising of 
the blacks, and their successful establishment of a free government. 
A prominent American abolitionist says that the same influence 
reached Thomas Clarkson and stimulated his early efforts for the 
abolition of the slave trade; “ and it was in a degree, at least, the 
influence of Stephen Grellet and William Allen, men deeply im- 
bued with the spirit of Woolman, that drew the attention of Alex- 
ander I. of Russia to the importance of taking measures for the 
abolition of serfdom, an object the accomplishment of which the 
wars during his reign prevented, but which, left as a legacy of 
duty, has been peacefully effected by his namesake, Alexander 
II.” Who shall say how great or how small was his influence in 
promoting the emancipation of slavery in the South? Certain it 
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is that all the eastern anti-slavery leaders were followers of Wool- 
man, and Whittier, in his introduction to the “ Journal,” has not 
exaggerated the strength of the seed sown by him. 
And who was John Woolman? He was a Quaker, and was 
bormin 1720, in the Province of New Jersey. His early years were 
g@oventful. At twenty-one he became a clerk and book-keeper in 
all store kept by atailor at Mount Holly. During the second 
“year of his employment there, his employer desired him to write a 
ill of sale of a negro woman whom he had sold. He was unwill- 
ing to do so, and hesitated, but finally consented on the ground 
that he was hired by the year and that it was his master who di- 
rected him to do it. At the execution of the instrument, how- 
ever, he was so “ affected in his mind” that he said to his master 
and the Friend, the purchaser, that he believed slave-keeping to 
be a practice inconsistent with the Christian religion. And shortly 
after this when he was again asked to write a conveyance of a 
slave, he refused, and at once began a persistent opposition to 
slavery. This was one hundred and eight years before ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” was published, one hundred and seventeen before 
the attack on Harper’s Ferry, and one hundred and twenty-three 
before President Lincoln’s proclamation of emancipation. He 
visited Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina, and these pil- 
grimages remind one of those of John Brown. Indeed, these two 
men have many points of resemblayce. Slavery appeared to 
Woolman “as a dark gloominess overhanging the land,” and he 
wrote an essay on the subject, which was published in 1754 by 
Benjamin Franklin, Philadelphia. Three years later he visited 
the southern meetings of Friends. He was a poor man, but be- 
fore he went he provided himself with a large number of pieces of 
silver to give to theslaves, where he was compelled to sit down at 
the tables of slave-holding planters, who were accustomed to en- 
tertain their friends free of cost, as he had scruples against receiv- 
ing as a gift food and lodging which he regarded as the gain of op- 
pression. He also journeyed through Pennsylvania, New York, 
and the New England States, the object of his travels being to 
visit the members of his Society, but he constantly “bore testi- 
mony as he went against sinfulness of every sort, especially against 
the sin of slavery.” After being several years with his employer, 
who was a retailer of goods, but by trade a tailor, and whose busi- 
ness had greatly fallen off, Woolman concluded to learn that 
trade, so that he might thereby “ get a living in a plain way, with- 
out the load of great business.” This trade he followed in a small 
way, having no apprentice, and he also had a nursery of apple- 
trees, in which he employed some of his times, “ hoeing, grafting, 
trimming, and inoculating.” It was his belief, and he preached 
it, that men should take heed that no views of outward gain should 
take too deep hold of them. He took decided grounds against 
lotteries and the rum traffic; thought that ‘hats and garments 
dyed with a dye hurtful to them,” and wearing more clothes in 
summer than are useful made him “ uneasy,” “ believing them to 
be customs which have not their foundation in pure wisdom.” He 
finally concluded that all new garments should be of the natural 
color. In attending meetings this singularity was a trial to him, 
as white hats were used by some who were fond of following the 
changeable modes of dress, and as some Friends who did not 
know from what motives he wore a hat of the natural color of the 
fur, grew shy of him. At the age of fifty-two he visited England, 
taking passage in the steerage, for the reason that he observed in 
the cabin “sundry sorts of carved work and imagery, and super- 
fluity of workmanship of several sorts,” and he felt a scruple with 
regard to paying his money to be applied to such purposes. At 
the Quaker meeting in London the singularity of his dress and 
manner created dissatisfaction, and when he presented his certifi- 
cate from Friends in America, some one remarked that perhaps 
the stranger Friend might feel that his dedication of himself to the 
service was accepted, without further labor, and “that he might 
now feel free to return to his home.’”’ Woolman, it is stated, was 
profoundly affected by the unfavorable reception he met with, and 
his tears flowed freely. The words, however, which he was per- 
mitted to utter, made a different impression on the meeting. 
““Many were touched by the wise simplicity of the stranger’s 
words and manner. At the conclusion, ‘the Friend who had ad- 
vised against his further service rose up and humbly confessed his 
error, and avowed his full unity with the stranger.’” The low 
wages paid English laborers, and their poverty and wretchedness, 
distressed him; he preferred not to drink from silver vessels at 
entertainments ‘‘ often stained with worldly glory;” he declined 
to travel in stage-coaches, because the horses and drivers were 
cruelly used, for which reason his travels in England were entirely 
on foot. His greatest solicitude, indeed, seemed to be for the op- 
pressed, and “his mind,” says a recent writer, “was greatly ex- 
ercised by a sense of the intimate connection of luxury and op- 
pression. Sickness came upon him; the climate and everything 
seemed to be against him; he was even sometimes in need.” 
Near the end of his journal he says: “I have known poverty of 
















late.” He never returned to America, dying in the city of York, 
October 7th, 1772, aged fifty-two years. 

Enough has already been written to present, as strikingly as 
possible in a short article, the simple nature and strong moral pur- 
pose of this noble humanitarian, whose conduct, like that of John 
Howard, illustrated and illuminated the work before him, and 
whose principles are justified by the millions who now see them 
established. But nothing but the reading of Woolman’s “ Jour- 
nal” itself can acquaint one with the lesson of his life,—an object 
lesson, one may say,—which shows how near one may live, indeed 
has lived, in accordance with the teachings of Christianity. Read 
in connection with the Sermon on the Mount, Wovlman’s actions 
throughout his life seem to have interpreted it, for in that life we 
see that it was without guile, that its charity was without bound, 
that it was honest, that it was pure, that it was kind, that it was 
unselfish, that it was humble. And this immortal work was writ- 
ten by an “illiterate tailor,” as Crabb Robinson called him, “in a 
style of the most exquisite purity and grace.” By comparison 
with other works of genius which have taken their permanent 
place in literature,—with “The Imitation,” for example,—it does 
not suifer: it rather gains, for it is not a preachment ; it is the record 
of a life actually lived. 

CHARLES C. MARBLE. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


ROF. Rossiter W. Raymond, who accompanied our Eng- 
lish visitors of the Steel and Iron Association on their trip 
through alarge part of this country, reports that the comments 
elicited from them by the examination of our big establishments 
were by no means so uniformly flattering as the reports of the 
newspapers would lead us to suppose. While much of what they 
said in way of criticism might be set down to insularity of view, and 
failure to appreciate the difference of the situation from that at 
home, much also was both just and shrewd. One of the things 
they found most fault with was the want of proper watchfulness 
against waste of materials and of power. They thought much of 
our steam was wasted, and that fuel was treated as almost of no 
value. Gases were allowed to escape from our chimneys at a 
heat of from 800 to 1,000 degrees Fahrenheit, and in puddling and 
heating furnaces only about five per cent. of the heat produced was 
actually used in the work. No attention seems to have been given 
to the European inventions to prevent this loss of force, the energy 
of American invention being turned in quite other directions. Of 
course, as in farming, the greater cheapness of materials and the 
higher cost of labor must modify the economies of our manufactur- 
ing. But even American authorities have long protested against 
the waste of various sorts which we must soon eliminate. 

On the other hand it is to be said that English manufacturers 
have much to learn from our own in the adaptation of their pro- 
ducts to the exact needs of the public. The principle of machine- 
finish, for instance, which was first introduced by our makers of 
sewing machines, has been a great saving of what is valuable in all 
conditions of production, but is more wasted by English methods 
than is either fuel or material in America,—that is of time. 

* * * 


THE question of a police census of Philadelphia is one which 
admits of argument. If there has been any considerable error in 
the government enumeration it would perhaps be a satisfaction to 
know it, though beyond that, it is difficult to see what is to be 
gained. We are not likely to discover, (or if apparently discov- 
ered, to clearly prove), such manifest inaccuracies as to compel an 
official re-count, and without this, we have nothing to hope for of 
a practical value. Chagrin at having to take third place among 
the cities of the Union is a very natural sentiment, but like many 
other sentiments that are natural enough, it is not one which 
it is worth while to encourage. Prosperity is not to be gauged by 
mere numbers; what we must look to is the advance in industrial 
activity, in homogeneity of population and in the normal rate of 
our increase through the surplus of births over deaths. An ab- 
normal increase, through the influx of unstable elements, is no 
ground for congratulation. As Americans, we can afford to feel 
proud of Chicago’s marvelous growth; and as Philadelphians 
we ought not to be charged with envy when we remark, in all sin- 
cerity, that Chicago’s heterogeneous population is a menace to her 
future. As an older community, we cannot expect an annual 
ratio of increase so great as hers, nor need we desire it. 


* * * 


On the other hand, we should like to arrive at the exact facts ; 
it is probable that our real population is at least five per cent. 
above the government enumeration, owing to the absence of a 
large number of families at the time of the count. Such a result 
is nearly inevitable in all large cities where the census is taken in 
summer, and the city people will move that the autumn or winter 
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be in future selected for the accomplishment of the work, though 
how this will suit the country census-takers, especially in the 
wilds of the West, is another matter. 

* * * 

THE Industrial Home for Women and Girls, formally opened 
on Monday by the Guild of Saint Luke’s Episcopal Church, adds 
another to the numerous local institutions which, though not 
charitable in the sense which to some minds implies a stigma, meets 
areal need and possesses a great power for practical well-doing. It 
is intended that the new institution shall afford a home to deserv- 
ing women temporarily out of employment, the management pro- 
viding plain sewing and other work for the inmates, who will thus 
be able to earn sufficient to pay their way. Places will be found 
for them as rapidly as possible, and in the present condition of the 
domestic labor market such women as would probably seek the 
shelter of the Homé are not likely to wait very long for desirable 
openings. The idea is one worthy of imitation. It is not too 
much to expect that such institutions may be made wholly self- 
supporting, and the great advantages which must accrue from 
keeping unemployed women from becoming a tax upon their friends 
or perhaps falling into evil courses, commend the undertaking to 
the attention of practical church workers everywhere. 

Incidentally, it may be noted, there are other advantages re- 
sulting from bringing the active forces of Church Guilds into im- 
mediate contact with the material needs of the congregations 
which make up the various religious bodies. Perhaps, too, some 
of the difficulties at present attending the relations of employer 
and employed in the sphere of domestic labor, might disappear 
through the medium of organizations known to be unbiased in 
their methods of business. These relations, as most housekeepers 
can attest, are becoming so strained as to call for the serious at- 
tention of those who believe in the value of the home as a safe- 
guard and a civilizing force. May it not be hoped that an enter- 
prise started for the benefit of a class may result in the good of a 
community ? . m 


* 

THE action of the Trustees of the First Baptist Church, at 
Thirty-sixth and Chestnut streets, in stopping the further ringing 
of the church bell is a step in accord with prevailing sentiment,— 
perhaps we should say prevailing opinion, since sentiment is all 
in favor of the bells. There was a time when the church bell had 
its distinct use, when, indeed, it was an indispensable adjunct to 
the externals of worship. Even yet, in rural and suburban places 
there is a purpose beneath the traditional veneration for the per- 
suasive calling of the chimes which send their messages across 
green meadows and over the tops of the trees. If we lived amid 
the poetry of flowers, and if all church bells were grouped into 
chimes,—and musical ones,—the case would be different, and he 
would deserve the name of Iconoclast who should propose a 
change in conditions so humanizing. But in large cities the ne- 
cessity of reducing the great and oppressive aggregate of all the 
noises is continually present. 

* * * 

THE seizure by the London police of the pictures exhibited in 
the Pall Mall Art Galleries, is another instance of the difficulty of 
drawing the dividing line between the just prerogatives of Art 
and the necessary claims of public morality. To shackle the Fine 
Arts or to interfere with the adequate expression of the artistic 
idea, is to do a wrong to civilization itself. On the other hand, 
Art has no right to be indecent; it has no right to offend a sense 
of public fitness which precedes and underlies the education of 
the artistic principle. 

It is very probable that the series of paintings illustrating the 
works of Rabelais, are objectional by reason of their unnecessary 
realism. If one may believe reports, some of them go clearly be- 
yond the province of Art. That they are by M. Garnier argues 
against them, and public opinion will probably sustain the seizure. 
The broader question of art and morals, however, is sure to recur, 
and is not to be settled out of hand. 

* * * 

THE opening meeting of the Browning Society was held on 
Thursday evening, the programme including readings from Shel- 
ley, Browning, and Tennyson, and two papers by Miss Anna Ro- 
bertson Brown and Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, respectively. The gen- 
eral discussion was opened by Mr. Harrison 8S. Morris and Mrs. 
J.P. Mumford. The music interspersed through the programme 
added materially to the agreeableness of the evening, and we are 
glad to note that this pleasant feature is to be continued throughout 
the season. The meeting of the present week is preliminary to 
the series to be devoted, (in accordance with the plan heretofore 
outlined), to a study of the poems which the managers have 
grouped under the head of the “ Evolution of Service,” to be fol- 
lowed by the “ Evolution of Woman” and the “ Evolution of Re- 
ligion.” It would seem that the work of the Society for the coming 
winter has been quite thoroughly systematized. 





THE death of Rev. Dr. Henry J. Morton, rector of St. James’s 
Church, removed from among us the oldest Christian pastor of 


Philadelphia, and one of its most estimable citizens. Dr. Morton 
was a High Churchman of the old school, and was a living refuta- 
tion of the indiscriminate criticism with which that school has been 
treated. He was a devoted laborer in the good works his calling 
prescribed for him. No call from the sick or the needy ever found 
an irresponsive hearer in him; and it made no matter whether 
those who called for his presence had ever darkened the door of 
his church or of any, or whether they were stricken with disease 
of some deadly infection. In the back-alley as on the leading street, 
he was equally at home if the call of duty took him there. His 
strength lay there, as was the case with all hisschool. They were 
not brilliant or even popular preachers, but what they said from 
the pulpit gathered force from what the congregation saw of them 
in daily life. Their lives fitted into the natural order of society 
without asceticism or exaggerations of any kind. They were down 
among the people, not mounted on a church-spire, or shut up in a 
study from which they emerged only to preach. They knew the 
lives of the people, and they managed to make spiritual sugges- 
tion to blend with every-day living in a thoroughly practical way. 
They could not conceive of a religion that had been injected into 
a man out of the skies and apart from all his social relations. 

Besides being an admirable example of his school, Dr. Morton 
had many personal excelleficies of a rare kind, one of which was 
his cheerful humor and another his unfailing courtesy. It was not 
possibie to think of him as willingly hurting the feelings of any hu- 
man being. He was an optimist with a heartiness not often ob- 
servable in men of his years. He could recall Philadelphia 
society for more years than any but a few of his contemporaries ; 
and he was glad of the great progress that had taken place in both 
morals and manners in the time of his observation. When he 
came to St. James’s it was seldom that any congregation had 
enough male communicants to constitute the vestry ; and in the 
tone of social life he found a coarseness and a harshness which 
have passed away. The school of High Churchmen which has 
arisen since his was dominant has many merits and much genuine 
devotion to their work. But they do not seem likely to become 
the social influence for good that men of Dr. Morton’s stamp were. 
“ Vir nulla non donandus laura.” 








PUBLIC OPINION. 
REMARKS ON THE PENNSYLVANIA RESULT. 


\ N E are now being treated to many good political editorials in 

those Republican journals which supported the Quay can- 
didate in Pensylvania. Their tone has greatly improved, and their 
usual sense is nearly if not quite returned. Even some of those 
that insisted strenuously that the people should gulp down the 
dose,now admit that it was too much to expect that aself-respect- 
ing people really would swallow it. In the Press (Philadelphia), 
we find these very sound remarks: 


“ Different lessons will be drawn by different authorities from the result 
of the election in this State, but to the Republican people of Pennsylvania it 
has but one meaning, and the force of it is plain to all. It isa repetition of 
that revolution against personal and selfish domination of the party which 
eight years ago brought the party bosses to their senses and led to many 
desirable reforms in party methods. 

“The Republican organization of Pennsylvania has long had the dis- 
credit abroad of being boss-ridden, but it has shown on several occasions that 
there is a limit beyond which it will not endure. It has done this now in 
the election of a Democratic Governor, while the other Republican candi- 
dates have the usual Republican majority, and when a majority of 80,000 of 
the voters of the State would have preferred a Republican, could a Repub- 
lican have been elected without committing the party still further to the 
undesirable methods of management which have put personal ends above 
party principle and obstructed party sentiment with personal selfishness. 

“The Republican party wants leadership and not bossism. The popular 
sentiment of the party cannot be stifled. It will inevitably assert itself. 
Many thousands of Republicans voted for Senator Delamater on Tuesday be- 
cause he was the Republican candidate for Governor, and because, while 
they are opposed to the methods of party domiuation which have resulted 
in so much demoralization, they were not ready to create what might be 
used as a Democratic victory in order to enter a protest. 

“ But other thousands have taken the open method of defeating the 
party candidate, as has been done before, in order that the party may have a 
chance to assert its control of itself. It will be easy to accuse these thous- 
ands of voters of treachery, but the responsibility does not rest wifh them 
it is upon those who gave needless provocation for the upheaval, and to 
whose domineering acts must be charged the change of Pennsylvania’s 
splendid Republican majority of 80,000 into a majority for the Democratic 
candidate for the highest office in the.Commonwealth. 

“Tt is an impressive warning to those who either do not or cannot dis- 
tinguish between bossism and leadership. It revives and enforces anew the 
apparently forgotten lesson of 1882. It means that the sentiment of the 
party will prevail in its management, in the creation of its platforms, and 
the making of its nominations. Itis an organization whose traditions and 


purposes will not permit it to be used for the selfish ends of political traders 
and bosses, and as in the past, so in the future, if occasion should arise, this 
lesson is very certain to be taught. 
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“When leadership—wise and broad and intelligent leadership—takes 
the place of bossism, there will be no longer any doubt of constant Republi- 
can success in Pennsylvania. The number of Republicans in the State is no 
less to-day than on the day of the last Presidential election, when they 
were in a majority of 80,000. The significance of Tuesday’s verdict cannot 
be misunderstood. Shall the party faithfully accept it and profit by it? ” 

Of the manner in which the election in Philadelphia was cor- 
rupted, the Record, (Dem.) speaks emphatically. Under the cap- 
tion, ‘‘ 20,000 Fraudulent Votes in Philadelphia,” it says: 

“Tn the latter part of August a report came from Washington that Mr. 
David Martin, the Republican leader of Philadelphia, had said: ‘ Philadel- 
phia will give any majority that is wanted, up to 40,000, for Delamater.’ Mr. 
Martin subsequently denied having made this remark, but the developments 
of Tuesday’s vote confirmed the accuracy of the statement attributed to him. 
It would be ridiculous to deny the falsity of the return from Philadelphia or 
to claim that a larger Republican vote was polled on Tuesday than for Har- 
rison in 1888; yet the figures show an excess of 2,000 votes. Over 20,000 
fraudulent votes were piled up by repeating, by the corruption of election of- 
ficers, and by the connivance and help of the Police Department. Fifty 
complaints of the debauchery of the ballot were filed within twenty hours 
after the closing of the polls. 

“Tt is surprising that the counters were content with a Republican ma- 
jority of only 35,000 in Philadolphia. After they had bought the Democratic 
election officers their capacity for fraud was unlimited. But now the Demo- 
cratic party of Philadelphia owes it to the Democrats of Pennsylvania that 
these derelict inside men shall be promptly punished and their treacherous 
work undone. 

“ Instances of audacious corruption at the polls are not rare in Philadel- 
phia’s history. In 1872, in the memorable Hartranft-Buckalew campaign 
for Governor, more than 20,000 votes were changed by the use of money. 
On December 16, 1873, in Mayor Stokley’s office, at Fifth and Chestnut 
streets, bogus election figures were cooked up for the use of the afternoon 
papers, and the fraud was discovered only late in the day, when Mayor 
Stokley produced the correct return, and said : ‘ You can’t put me in a hole.’ 

“Two months subsequent, in February, 1874, there was a wholesale de- 
bauchery of the ballot to defeat Mr. McClure for the Mayoralty. The same 
tactics were repeated in February, 1877, when the election returns were 
doctored at the Sixth district station-house, Eleventh street below Vine, and 
the false returns were made that defeated Mr. Caven for the Mayoralty. 
At that election William McMullen defeated the party by delivering the 
vote of the Fourth ward to the Republican ring. 

“The repetition of these performances on Tuesday last is 4 public dis- 
grace. The Police Department was used in many sections of the city for the 
purposes of intimidation and fraud. Policemen protected repeaters, and re- 
fused to arrest them. Policemen even went so far as to notify the keepers 
of houses of prostitution that they must help Delamater, giving them the 
alternative of complying with thé order or going to jail. 

“There were more repeaters in Philadelphia on Tuesday than at any 
previous election within our memory. The Independent Republican Com- 
mittee, of which Mr. Blankenburg is Chairman, has done great work; but 
its work will not have been brought to asymmetrical finish until the Demo- 
cratic and Republican ballot-box stuffers and repeaters, and all the silk-hat 
gentry who employ them, shall have been arrested, tried, and punished. 
No distinction should be made on account of race, color, or condition. These 
miscreants are hired to strangle the public liberty. No more mercy should be 
shown to them, when convicted, than is shown to the convicted incendiaries.” 


Among the Republican journals of the State, those having 
opinions of their own (a decided minority, unfortunately), are 
likely to find their voices again in much the same manner as the 


Press. The Lancaster Examiner remarks that Delamater is de- 
feated— 
“____because he was the product of the most outrageous bossism this 


State eversaw. He was made the nominee of the party against popular 
will. This rose in its wrath,—not against him personally, but against the 
means andthe man who forced his nomination. The Republican party is 
therefore not defeated, but bossism has been stricken so terribly that it will 
not again lift its head offensively in this State. The remedy bolting Repub- 
licans have applied has been effective, though at the expense of party unity. 
Democrats have made no lasting additions to their party.” 

And the Pottsville Journal declares that “it is upon Senator 
Quay, and upon him alone,” that “ the responsibility for this hu- 
miliation must fall.” Without Quay, it says, Mr. Delamater— 
—“could not have received the nomination at Harrisburg. It was Quay 
who ordered the prostitution of the State machinery to the purposes of fac- 
tional success. It was Quay who arranged the general plan of that cam- 
paign which throttled the voice of the people by the defeat of Hastings. 
He alone of all the trusted leaders preferred his unfortunate victim and, by 
un-republican methods, carried out his will. He has had his way; but, like 
Cameron, Conkling, and a score of otherarrogant men, he must now learn 
the bitter lesson that the people are after all the masters of the bosses, and 
that they will not long brook violence to their will.” 

The Press is so full of wisdom, now, that we return to quote 
again from its editorial remarks. Speaking of the loss of four Re- 
publican Members of the House in Pennsylvania, and the “ hair- 
breadth escapes ” in four other districts, it points out that “ these 
losses were due to causes which cannot readily be separated from 
the influence which led to the defeat of the Republican candidate 
for Governor,” and after reviewing the field by districts, and point- 
ing out the malign influences of Quayism in each, it concludes that 

“These misfortunes will be justly charged to that personal domination 
of the party which has stifled the popular sentiment and caused the defeat 
of the candidate for Governor, while his associates on the ticket have been 
given majorities which show that the Republican party in Pennsylvania is 
still in full spirit and activity.” 





REVIEWS. 


THE INVERTED TorcH.. By Edith M. Thomas. 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 1890. 
| the huge yearly sheaf of modern verse, that seems to be con- 
stantly growing more and more unwieldy, there are almost 
always a few flowers to be found scattered among the coarser and 
more commonplace growth, for the consolation of the winnower. 
More than one of these welcome, delicate blossoms in past years 
have come from Miss Thomas’s pen. But this time it is the 
rosemary of remembrance that sends out its faint sweetness. 
Most of the immortal laments that have given melodious voice to 
sorrow have been fora friend whose life went side by side with 
the poet’s ; but Miss Thomas has consecrated her little volume of 
memorial verse to that most beautiful relation which may exist 
between wother and child when the strong natural tie is made 
perfect by complete mental sympathy and comprehension. The 
verses are full of the grace of tenderness, and the cry of sorrow 
finds expression without a fulse note or inharmonious thought. 
It is the voice of a heart that turns to take up its life after that 
great shock, which is rarely felt in early youth, when death first 
touches one of our very own,—the great lesson of mortality which 
changes the light on the earth for us forever. Some of the stanzas 
are very beautiful. It is an own daughter of Emerson that speaks 
in this passage: 
“ Now I see, that careless went 
In a dreamful rich content,— 
Now I see how all life speeds 
Where its crafty Hermes leads, 
Into silence, into shade, 
Downward, downward, downward weighed 
By a stress that last or first 
Knows not halt nor step reversed. 


Boston: Hough- 


‘Can it be that I alone 
Have ignored what all things own, 
Heeded not the common word 
Every listening creature heard ?— 


“ 


‘ Hast thou but so late, alas! 

Learned that thou and thine must pass? 
Never was the truth concealed ; 
Quivering lights on distant field 
Often sought thine eye to gain, 

And the wind and gentle rain 

Strove to be articulate, 

So to teach impending Fate. 

Voice and sign, both failed alike 
Thy deep-slumbering sense to strike ; 
All monitions were despised 

Till near loss thy heart surprised. 
Thou and thine must pass, but we 
Comradely will go with thee. 
Latest springtime, morning-faced, 
Springs outlived pursues in haste ; 
Reminiscent Summer hears 
Summer-calls of yester-years. 
Henceforth oft as thou shalt see 

One of ours, though least it be, 
Trampled leaf or droopéd flower 
Yielding to its summoning Hour, 
Thou shalt stand fast in thy place— 
Gaze—and for a moment’s.space 

Feel the clew more tightly run 
Between thee and thy Vanished One!’ ” 


‘ 


The same sense of shock, the same shattering of a close hold 
on life, finds expression in this sonnet: 


“Though Life’s tide ebbed or flowed beneath my eyes, 
Its ebb had but a legend’s force for me 
Until the refluent wave made prize of thee. 
Now thoughts of Death forever in me rise, 
3ut in no strange, in no forbidding guise; 
So might some stream have prescience of the sea, 
So forecast of fruition thrill some tree, 
Rolling white-billowed bloom on Maytime skies. 
As foldwise the great sea awaits the stream, 
As autumn is the green tree’s toiled-for goal, 
So is it peace to me, not strife, to deem 
Death grows with all my days past all control, 
And nearer brings oblivion or—dream— 
Or boon awakening of the lifted soul.” 


There are other beautiful passages we would gladly quote did 
space permit. Though the theme is one through the whole poem, 
the constant varying of the verse form relieves the insistence of 
the thought, and the mind may wander as through a labyrinth, 
always holding securely iis clue. 

Miss Thomas’s poetic gift is a rare and noble one. 
is as strong as it is fluent: 
note, 


Her verse 
she has at times an exquisite lyrie 
Her love of Nature is not an accomplishment, not a culti- 
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vated taste, but part of her being, as it was with Wordsworth and 
with Emerson, and her fine intellectual endowments give her 
wide sympathy with the human aspect of life. Among her own 
sex she has but one equal in American poetry,—Miss Lazarus, 
whose genius flowed in a more passionate and — 


channel. 


A DiGcest oF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LITERATURE. By Alfred 

H. Welsh, A. M. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 1890. 

The book before us is a painstaking attempt to present the 
facts of the history of literature in chronological order, and par- 
allel with contemporary events and characteristics. It isa fitting 
successor to its author’s former work, the ‘‘ English Masterpiece 
Course,”—and is characterized by the same diligence in the col- 
lection and marshaling of material. From the preface. we learn 
that the work is the product of the experience of a practical 
teacher, and that the author’s death prevented a final revision. 
The work extends from the “ Song of the Teacher ’’ to the latest 
utterance of Mr. Julian Hawthorne, and proceeds by means of 
four parallel columns, in which are recorded contemporary events, 
general characteristics, the names of authors with a brief formula 
attached, and the titles of the chief works of each, with explana- 
tory comments. 

Granting for the time the intrinsic value of bare facts, this 
digest would perhaps be more acceptable were there either more 
of it, or less of it. A book sufficiently comprehensive to contain a 
fairly complete catalogue of English and American authors might 
have a value such as Allibone’s Dictionary for its very complete- 
ness ; whilst we cannot but feel as to the book before us that much 
of its comment might be readily spared. As long as the teaching 
of literature is regarded as a sort of critical marshaling of authors 
and their works according to a fixed seale of excellence, and as 
long asa successful critic is the man who can show specious reasons 
for disarranging the order generally accepted, the opinion of the 
little on the doings of the great must pass as current coin in the 
realm of letters, and books about books continue to be multiplied. 
In the work before us there is an evident attempt at sententious 
opinion and the rejection of whatever may be considered extra- 
neous to a strict definition of each writer and his principal works ; 
and men and books are accordingly reduced to formule such as 
these: “ John Fox, a rampant bigot, who gave himself up wholly 
to the great religious controversies of the day.” ‘‘The Broken 
Heart,’ a Tragedy that heaps horrors upon horrors.’’ Possibly 
the rampancy of the martyrologist’s bigotry is as susceptible of 
question as the claim of the “ Book of Martyrs” to a place in 
English literature, while the formula for Ford’s Tragedy will 
apply equally well to a score of very diverse Elizabethan dramas. 
Many of these formule are made up in part of quotations, but 
their value is materially impaired by a total absence of reference, 
and it must be confessed that the choice of quotations is not al- 
ways happy. The information that Occleve was “ unequaled in 
drinking at night and lying abed in the morning,” is neither inter- 
esting nor witty, whilst the assertion that Surrey’s blank verse is 
“bald and repulsive,” is explainable only on the assumption of 
unfamiliarity with that important translation of Virgil. A more 
serious slip is the identification of the nephew of Morose with the 
“Silent Woman” in the play of that name. It is much to be 
feared that the author of this digest received the bulk of his infor- 
mation at second hand, and not always from the best authorities, 
The numerous omissions of important names and works have been 
partially supplied in an Appendix, and yet we do not find, even 
here, such names as Gascoigne, Arbuthnot, Robertson, and Kirk 
White. 

Extraordinary eccentricity is displayed in the selection of 
contemporary events, and aside from an unnecessary patriotism 
that records the settlement of Jamestown in a column opposite 
an account of Lord Bacon and his Essays, there is no apparent 
rule of exclusion unless it be the importance of the event. The 
introduction of tea and chocolate into England, the exploration 
of Kentucky by Boone, the first importation of calico into Eng- 
land, the great fact that the “apothecary and grocery trades 
[were] separated in 1617,”—these are among the “ events” which 
are carefully chronicled. The author evidently considered that 
any history of England could supply the rest. And: “ Alfred in- 
vents lanterns, 890”; ‘‘ Invention of the camera obscura in 1515 ” ; 
“ Nails first made by machinery, 1790,”—we can conceive of no 
source for such curious lore short of the old almanacs, a form of 
literature which we are not altogether prepared to endorse even 
at its highest level in ‘‘ Poor Richard.” 

In short, it is much to be feared that this book is the product 
of the educational heresy that so many facts represent so much 
education, and that culture can be measured by bushels of dates. 
Under cross examination it is doubtful if this Digest could give a 
satisfactory reason for its existence. F. S. 











In Low Reiger. A Bohemian Transcript. By Morley Roberts, 

New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

An earlier work of this author, entitled ‘“‘ A Western Avernus,” 
and which in a striking and realistic way recounted the experi- 
ences of a penniless but educated Englishman in the West, was re- 
viewed in THE AMERICAN some two years or more ago. The 
book was very interesting both from its clear description of every 
sort of occupation, from that of keeping sheep on a Texan ranch 
to working on the foundations of the Canadian Pacific railroad, 
and also from the curiosity it roused in the reader about the au- 
thor. It was evident from certain allusions that he had played 
some part in London artistic and literary circles, and one wished 
to know whether those years of roughing it werea clever man’s 
freak for the sake of the novel experience, or whether they were 
the desperate remedy of a poor man, tired of the hard competitions 
of civilized life. 

Here is a novel by the same hand, and in Torrington, one of 
the chief figures, we recognize the hero of “‘ A Western Avernus,”’ 
The book is clever enough to have a very distinct success. It is 
an intense love story, but its every incident goes to illustrate the 
prevalent ideas, habits, and characteristics of half a dozen men 
who occupy a group of studios in an artists’ quarter in London. 
All the men are what are called ‘“ Bohemians,” and the heroine is 
an artist’s “model.” There is no effort made to show off any of 
the characters under high lights,—quite the reverse,—but no one 
can help feeling that the story helps rather than hinders our faith 
in the real greatness of humanity. 

Torrington himself is a literary man; he haunts his friends’ 
studios, and is something of an art critic. He wastes a good deal 
of time, as they all do, and we see the gropings of genius in pur- 
suit of its true work ;—its patient waiting with an instinct that if 
one waits long enough, something must drift up from the unknown. 
“Why the deuce don’t you write something that will sell?” 
Wynne the painter asks Torrington, who is telling about the re- 
jection of his last novel. Torrington retorts: ‘‘ Why in the name 
of all that is ridiculous don’t you paint something that folks will 
buy?” “TI do, occasionally,” replies Wynne. “ And I do occa- 
sionally,” observes Torrington, “‘ else how should I live? ” 

Armour, who is a clever etcher, makes a tolerable income, 
but the rest, although they occasionally condescend to a “ pot- 
boiler,” chiefly prefer to attempt the unattainable. ‘‘ I don’t be- 
lieve in a man who never fails,” says Torrington, “-constant suc- 
cess is an almost infallible sign of mediocrity.” Then he adds 
thoughtfully, ‘It is true, constant failure is no sign of genius, 
though some folks think so. But success always or almost always 
spoils an artist.” 

Success has not yet sapped the integrity of any of this little 
coterie, and they nurse their illusions and follow their ideals with 
the most disinterested disregard of consequences. Temporary 
embarrassments are bridged over by friendly loans. ‘‘ How much 
do I owe you?” Torrington asks Gaskell. “I didn’t ask you for 
it,” Gaskell cries, angrily. ‘‘ I know you didn’t, but is it seven 
and eight pence or eight and seven pence? I know it’s one or 
the other. Say eight and seven pence. Have you got one and 
five pence?” ‘ Yes,’ says Gaskell, handing it out. ‘Then I’ll 
have it. Now I owe you half a sovereign.”’ Gaskell looks sur- 
prised and a little rueful, since this extra loan leaves his pockets 
empty ; accordingly Torrington gives him back his five pence. 

This is a shiftless, unthrifty way of living, but it is at any rate 
enough of a contrast to the rich, sordid, materialistic world we 
hear most about, to enable us to believe that there may exist a 
possible medium if the balance be rightly struck. The story lies 
entirely outside the world of society. Its climax concerns only 
three people, each of whom has gone through an arduous struggle. 
There are two touching interviews between Armour and Torring- 
ton, who are both in love with the same woman, which show the 
real power of the author, and are indeed the triumph of the 
book. 

The effect produced by the heroine is also something to be 
remarked. She can hardly be described, for she creates her own 
atmosphere, moves in it, and carries it with her from studio to 
studio. But to discern how modest, pure, and charming a woman 
may be, even without the ordinary conventions and safeguards 
which society imposes, the reader must go to the book itself. 





THE SATIRES OF JUVENAL. Edited by Thomas B. Lindsay, Ph. 
D. (Appleton’s Classical Series). The American Book Com- 


any. 
This edition of the ‘‘ Satires,” by Dr. Lindsay, of Boston Uni- 
versity, is for use in the class-room, and has several excellent 
features. Besides a convenient size and type, there are over two 
hundred illustrations, principally of objects mentioned in the text. 
Systematic illustration of classical authors is a move of recent 
date, and is one, we think, deserving of all encouragement. The 
text of the edition agrees in the main with that of Bicheler’s edi- 
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tion of Jahn, and the text and commentary have had the benefit 
of the best and latest criticism on Juvenal by Hosius, Beer, Rib- 
beck, etc. Three ofthe satires are omitted entirely, as is custom- 
ary in school editions, and we think Dr. Lindsay judicious in his 
omissions of lines offending against propriety. ‘The notes seem to 
supply aid where aid is needed, and their defect, if defect there be, 
lies in their fewness and brevity. 

The form Satura (for Satira) is correctly used in the text, and 
we think the origin of the name as weil as the divergence in spell- 
ing might properly have been made the subject of a note. The 
name satura, (from satur, filled, and hence abounding, filled with 
various things), was given about the time of Ennius toa collection 
of verses in various metres, on various themes, including philo- 
sophical reflections, epigrams, and in fact almost any poetical com- 
position not belonging to the stage or epic poetry. Its extension 
by later writers, of whom Juvenal is the chief, to an invective 
upon folly and vice, still carried with it the privilege of,a wide 
choice of themes and forms of expression, a liberty from which re- 
sulted much of the animation and informality of Juvenal and Per- 
sius. TT. aed, 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


— London Athenzum says that it is “ glad to hear that James 
Russell Lowell’s health has greatly improved, and that he 
hopes to be able to visit his many friends in England next year.” 

Mr. Rider Haggard is laying plans for a winter visit to Mex- 
icoand we may expect from him another romance of a forgotten 
civilization. But Mr. Janvier has been ahead of him, with his 
“ Aztec Treasure House.” 

Mr. Murray, of the British Museum, is going to bring out a 
manual of Greek architecture. He will treat of sculpture, vases, 
bronzes, gems, terra-cottas, and mural paintings. 

Mr. George Curzon’s forthcoming book about Persia will not 
only be a record of his travels, 1889-90, but will also be ah attempt 
to supply an authoritative work upon Persia as a nation and a fac- 
tor in politics. 

Mr. Gladstone’s marvelous versatility is well illustrated by 
the three publications which he will have made this autumn. 
Three weeks ago appeared his ‘“ Landmarks of Homeric Study.” 
The speeches delivered during his present visit to Scotland are 
just ready in pamphlet form by Mr. Andrew Elliot of Edinburgh ; 
while Messrs. Isbister will soon publish, in revised and enlarged 
form his articles on ‘‘ The Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture.” 
And only a few weeks later the author of these multifarious works 
will be eighty-one! 

Funk & Wagnalls will be the publishers in this country of 
‘*General Booth’s”’ ‘In Darkest England.’”’ They have received 
the plates from London and will have the book ready very soon. 

The Dunlap Society will issue at once to its members Mr. Wil- 
liam Winter’s biography of the late John Gilbert, illustrated with 
a portrait of the comedian in character. The final publication of 
the Dunlap Society for this year will be a volume of “* Occasional 
Addresses,” edited by Mr. Laurence Hutton and Mr. William 
Carey. 

Dr. Grenfell Baker is writing a biography of his friend and pa- 
tient, thelate Sir Richard Burton. 

“Newburgh, Historical and Descriptive,” is the title of a 
work about to be undertaken by Messrs. Ritchie & Hall of that 
city on the Hudson. 

A new popular hand-book to the history and antiquities of 
London and the suburbs of the Metropolis is announced by Mr. 
Elliot Stock, under the title “ London of the Past, or the Olden 
City.” 

Yet another “Series.” This is to consist of monographs on 
the most important “ Events of our own time.” The first volume is 
tobe an account of the Crimean War, by Sir Edward Hamley. 
“The Liberation of Italy,” by Mr. Edward Dicey, will be another. 
The publishers of this new series, are Messrs. Seeley & Co., London. 

A clever novelist, it is reported, has been discovered in St. 
Paul, Minn., in the person of Miss Lily A. Long. The Appletons 
are about to publish a story by her called “*A Squire of Low 

Degree.” 

There are to be a great many interesting letters in Mr. Wil- 
liam Sharp’s forthcoming biography of Joseph Severn, the devoted 
friend of Keats. These letters cover the period of Severn’s life 
in Rome, where, for sixty years, he was brought into relations 
with every eminent English and American visitor. 

Macmillan & Co. have in hand a holiday book called “ The 
Royal House of Stuart.” It has an introduction and notes by 
John Skelton, and will include many colored plates representing 

_ Stuart relics, etc. ; 








Lord Tennyson is to visit the Mediterranean this winter with 
his son Hallam. The Laureate’s health is now excellent. 


M. Taine has just finished another volume of his series on 
“ Origins of Contemporary France.” It deals with the Napoleonic 
epoch. 

During one of his recent sailing trips, a fire broke out in Mr. 
R. L. Stevenson’s cabin, and the burning things were hurriedly 
carried on deck or flung into the sea. Mrs. Stevenson saw two of 
the crew with a burning box which they were about to cast over- 
board. Fortunately she was in time to save it, or all Mr. Steven- 
son’s literary notes for many months past, including the greater 
part of a story being written under contract for £4,000, and much 
of the history of the island which is for the future to be his home, 
would have been irrecoverably lost. 


T. B. Aldrich’s volume of short stories may be looked for at 
an early date, but his announced volume of verse has been de- 
ferred until spring. 


Griffith, Farran & Co. will publish next month an illustrated 
biography of Isaac Pitman, by Thomas Allen Read. The proof- 
sheets have been read by Mr. Pitman, and therefore the work 
may be considered authentic. 


The “ Forest and Stream Co.” issue at once the first number 
of a quarterly publication called Book of the Game Laws, contain- 
ing all the laws of the United States and Canada relating to game 
and fish. 


Dr. L. R. Klemm has translated for the Appletons a work 
on “The Higher Education of Women in Europe,” by Miss 
Helene Lange, Directress of the Victoria Lyceum for young ladies 
in Berlin, and one of the most distinguished teachers in Germany. 
It is the fifteenth volume in the International Educational Series. 


Ernst Keil’s successors, of Leipzig, announce a collected illus- 
trated edition of E. Marlett’s novels and romances, in ten volumes, 


The two great gift books of the Paris season will be the new 
edition of Hugo’s “ Les- Miserables,” with 250 etchings, and the 
new illustrated edition of Moliere, with 700 designs by Leman 
and Leloir. 


E.& J. B. Young & Co. receive subscriptions forthe fac-simile 
of the original manuscript of the Book of Common Prayer, of 
which there is no duplicate. It was signed in 1661 and is ina 
good state of preservation. The fac-simile is limited to 750 copies 
at a price of $17.50 each. : 


An International and Universal exposition will be held in 
Bordeaux, France, in 1891, from May 1 to November 5. The 
articles for exposition will be divided into five groups, and print- 
ing and book-making will be classified in the first group. For 
particulars, application should be made to Henry Garcin, 7 Allées 
de Tourny, Bordeaux, who addresses all the nations of the world. 
and endeavors to inspire them with the ambition to do their parts 
towards making this a representative exposition of all the pro- 
ducts handled in the commerce of the world. 








ART. 
SECOND SPECIAL EXHIBITION OF THE ART CLUB. 


flee exhibition which occupies at present the walls of the galler- 
ies of the Art Club, is in several ways the most important 
one that has been arranged in Philadelphia for many a day. It is 
important and interesting first of all, because it is so distinctly 
and definitely an exhibition and not a sale, for the preponderance 
of portraits makes the visitor feel that the main purpose of bring- 
ing the collection, was not to help the painters * work off” their 
productions but rather to establish a sort of periodical rallying 
point, where scattering forces and diverging aims may be brought 
together long enough at least to be compared, and often to yield 
some lessons either of difficulties overcome or danger to be avoided. 
Not that there is, generally speaking, much sense in the dis- 
tinction which we continually try to make, between work that is 
made to sell and that which represents ambition of another kind. 
I have heard writers complain that they had to write down to the 
tastes of their public, but I never heard a painter do anything of 
the kind, and even when they grumble about lack of appreciation, 
as of course, they have to do sometimes, the plaint is usually very 
general and impersonal, having reference to the interests of art, 
on the broadest of grounds, not to any failure to recognize the best 
and rarest powers displayed by the individual artist,—still less to 
any temptations to low aims. No, the painters, as a rule, do the 
best they can whether avybody buys the pictures or not, and it is 
hard to see why that which is a laudable ambition in other men 
should be made a reproach in their case. 
But quite apart from this matter of keeping the pot boiling 
or letting the fire go out, there is variety enough in the aims of 
the artist, and some are high and some are low, undoubtedly, 
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and surely the gallery is bailt and the exhibition is gathered to 
assist and to celebrate the effort which has least to do with the 
commercial spirit. 

I have spoken of the predominance of portraits as indicating 
high and serious aim in this exhibition, and although this is not 
the highest form of art, perhaps, it is the highest form which re- 
ceives much encouragement among us, and when it extends, as 
in so many of the portraits shown here, to the portrayal of the 
whole figure, it implies the highest kind of mastery of the craft 
of the painter. Mr. Dennis Bunker’s portrait of a lady in white, 
which he calls ‘‘ The Mirror,” easily deserves the prominent place 
that has been accorded it by a hanging committee that has per- 
formed its difficult duties in an unusually creditable manner, and 
forms the centre of attraction on a wall that even without this 
charming centre piece would be unusually attractive. 

Quite as interesting as a picture and more masterly as a paint- 
ing is Mr. John L. Sargent’s portrait of ason of Mr. St. Gaudens. 
No better portrait than this has ever been seen here, and asa piece 
of painting, pure and simple, it easily carries off the honors of 
the exhibition. Unfortunately for Mr. Sargent, however, the im- 
pression which he produces here will not be associated very closely 
with this beautiful and masterly work, for he has seen fit to exhibit 
along with it a couple of so-called “plain air” studies, large 
enough and loud enough in their crude way to attract a great deal 
of attention, and childish enough to neutralize to a great extent 
the effect produced by the more serious work. 

To painters, largely occupied as they necessarily are with the 
discussion of purely technical matters, any new “ fad ’’ possesses 
a certain interest of course, and these studies of Mr. Sargent will 
doubtless excite, as on this ground they may well do, a lively in- 
terest among those whose minds are mainly occupied with means 
and methods. But their essential foolishness, their inherent tri- 
vialness, is none the less obvious for all that. 

The everlasting verities with which art seriously concerns it- 
self, although their complexion changes somewhat with the al- 
tered habits and the varying tastes of the generations that come 
and go, still preserve in the main the lineaments that they have 
always worn; their characters were found and fixed long years 
ago, and they have certainly not much in common with such non- 
sense as this. The idea that possibly the academical scheme does 
not exhaust the possibilities of art is well enough. The feeling 
that instead of always trying to paint what we see with half-closed 
eyes, there is no harm in trying to render the impressions which 
nature makes on eyes wide open,—nobody can find fault with 
this,—but it is bard to see how the self-styled “ impressionists,” 
with whose work these studies of Mr. Sargent are to be classed, 
have contributed much to the advance for which this emancipation 
stands. They claim to have done it all I know, but I do not see 
that their claim is established, for men who do not make such a 
parade of detestable drawing, and who do not find it beneath them 
to treat subjects which possess some little dignity and interest in 
the estimation of thoughtful people, have carried the color key 
quite as high, and reproduced as distinctly the effect of intense il- 
lumination, and so in spite of the prominence that is given to this 
kind of discussion in the talk of those who affect this phase of art, 
the animus of the movement must be sought elsewhere. 

Artis really to be found, as it seems to me, in the determina- 
tion, so pronounced at,.the present day, to exalt the commonplace 
in the service of “realism.”” We will have, your impressionist 
seems to say, no more subjects involving anything like selection ; 
one thing is as good as another if you only think so, and as well 
worth painting ; and there shall be no more glamour of golden 
sunsets, nor soft mantle of morning mist, nor any of this nonsense 
about sentiment and poetry, and all that, but things shall be 
painted us they look at high noon in mid-summer ; what we want 
is the plain unvarnished fact as it is revealed in the full light of 
day without any softening or extenuation. 

And so the pictures which are produced under this influence 
seem determined to celebrate the common and uninteresting, not 
by throwing around them the charms of graceful treatment,—as 
Rembrandt made the Dutch Canal as glorious as Monte Rosa,— 
but by proclaiming at the top of their overstrained voices that 
nothing is true and great but the commonplaces of every-day ex- 
istence ; the experiences and impressions of the average man. 

So far the impressionist movement forms part of the great 
and triumphal progress of the photograph, but curiously, and yet 
naturally enough, its results are supplementary rather than 
similar, to those of the camera. The qualities of Jight and move- 
ment which it mainly aims to record are of course precisely those 
which elude the camera most effectively, but this does not alter— 
on the other hand confirms the main conclusion that they are to 
be classed together for whatever of good or of bad either of them 
may stand in prevalent influences or tendencies. 

Quite as full of light as either of these sketches (they really 
do not deserve to be called studies), of Mr. Sargent, more so in- 





deed, and painted with much more care, is Mr. Chas. C. Curran’s 
“Lawn Tennis,” a delightfully suuny picture, not overweighted 
with dignity, but spirited and cheery, showing, by the way, much 
more of the spirit of ‘“‘ youth” than Mr. Theodore Earl Butler’s 
misty fantasy which bears this name, although this last is really 
a very delicate and dainty piece of work, and when you think of 
it, ite meaning is not so very hard to understand either; the open 
eyed wonder; the unsuspecting, but eager, look, the uncertain 
and undeveloped forms; all these ar2 expressive and significant 
features which add meaning and merit to a picture which even 
without them would have been noticeable as one of those rather 
rare things, a perfectly irreproachable reudering of the nude. 

Mr. W. M. Chase’s “ Mother and Child ” is perhaps needlessly 
retiring, and keeps further within its frame than there seems to be 
occasion for, but it is at any rate restful and quiet in its perfect 
tones and the masterly grace of its simple and natural movement. 

Mr, Carl Newman is easily first among the portrait painters 
whom Philadelphia can still claim as her own, as far, at any rate, 
as this exhibition is concerned, and few better things are shown 
than his “ Portrait of Miss H.” or his ‘ Portrait of Dr. Wm. 
Harte,” but Mr. Fred J. Waugh deserves a great deal of credit for 
his “ Portrait of Edward Shippen” which suffers greatly, how- 
ever, from such an expanse of shirt front; and Mr. J. Carroll Beck- 
with makes the hit of the exhibition in his happy characterization 
of ‘‘ Mr. Isaacson.” 

Mr. Clifford P. Grayson’s ‘‘ Bereft” is a serious and well 
studied composition, noticeable and admirable for its sympathetic 
treatment of details and the nice adjustment of the tone of the 
picture to its main purpose, something that has been well under- 
stood too by Mr. Fred. J. Waugh in his “ Puritans,’”’—to whose 
sufferings and dangers the pitiless New England winter adds an- 
other pang,—and missed altogether in Mr. Robert Reid’s unsub- 
stantial aud characterless *‘ Flight into Egypt.” 

In Jandscape, Mr. Harry Thompson comes in for a good share 
of praise for his picture of cattle in an orchard “ In Picardy,” 
and so do Mr. Lloyd Branson for his ‘‘The Pasture,” and Mr. R. 
D. Sawyer for his “* Peat Ponds of the Sound, Picardy,’’—all three 
of these subject, however, to a certain suspicion of not being quite 
genuine as first-hand impressions, but owing their character 
rather to influences at work on the painter from the outside; 
Mr. Birge Harrison’s ‘‘ The Forest of Compeigne,” showing won- 
derfully good feeling for the effects of autumn in the woods, and 
Mr. Dennis M. Bunker’s “ In an Old Garden” a rare rendering of 
the coo] depths of a mass of unrelieved and unmistakable green, 
are also important contributions; and Mr. F. Childe Hassam’s 
“The Last Gleam,” representing an effect of rainy sunset in the 
heart of Paris, although not a landscape perhaps, very strictly 
speaking, is, I am inclined to think, about the cleverest thing 
here, in its rendering of a striking, but complicated and difficult 
effect. 

In sculpture, although there is not very much there is more 
than usual, and there will not be much difficulty in finding among 
it something well worthy of the Art Club’s gold medal, which is 
to be awarded for the first time on this occasion, as is a similar 
medal for a painting in oil. 

Mr. Augustus Saint Gaudens sends his large medallion of 
Robert Louis Stevenson, a strikingly original but exceedingly re- 
fined treatment of a portrait in low relief, and his bust of General 
Sherman, which has already been made the subject of much 
highly favorable commentin New York, and there are besides two 
very admirable busts by Mr. Olin Warner, and one by Mr. T. 8. 
Hartley. This last, by the way,—it is a portrait of Felix Morris, 
the actor—is admirable as a study of character and is dominated 
by an exquisite sense of the humor of the thing. 

L. W. M. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


\ E learn from Science that the eighth congress of the Ameri- 

can Ornithologists’ Union will convene at Washington, 
D. C., on Tuesday, Nov. 18, at eleven o’clock a.m. The meetings 
will be held at the United States National Museum. The presen- 
tation of ornithological papers will form a prominent feature of 
the meetings, and members are requested to notify the secretary 
in advance as to the titles of their communications, so that a pro- 
gramme for each day may be prepared. The secretary is John 
H. Sage, Portland, Conn. 





The recently organized Naturalists’ Field Club adds one to 
the list of activities of which the Biological Department of the 
University of Pennsylvania is the centre. The object of the asso- 
ciation is the encouragement of field studies in natural history, 
particularly in the flora, fauna, and geological features of the 
region in the vicinity of Philadelphia. Meetings are held bi- 
weekly in the biological laboratory, and membership is not limited | 
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to students or officers of the University. The President of the 
Club, J. Percy Moore, is now absent with the Rothrock expedition 
to the West Indies, which started last week. 





From a paper read before the Biological Section of the British 
Association by Prof. Newton, it appears that the native fauna of 
the Sandwich Islands is now undergoing modification, and is in 
danger of extermination on account of the changes which are tak- 
ing place in the vegetation of the islands. The paper led to the 
appointment of a committee, together with a grant of funds, for 
the purpose of making a thorough investigation of the flora and 
fauna of the whole group. 





The authorities of the University of Toronto issue an account 
of the formal opening of the new Biological Department about a 
year ago. The building is supplied with the latest and best ap- 
paratus and teaching appliances, and the lecture hall seats an au- 
dience of over 250. The classes in biology are reported to be 
among the largest in the University. The school is under the di- 
rection of Prof. R. Ramsay Wright, whose published researches 
ju biology rank high in the literature of that science. Following 
the drift of later investigation, much of the work of the school is 
said to be in the domain of bacteriology and allied branches of 
science. 





From an article in Nature (Oct. 9) on “ Lunar Photography,” 
it appears that the first photographic representations of the 
moon’s surface which were at all successful in details, were taken 
in America. Dr. J. W. Draper, the father of Dr. Henry Draper, 
in 1840 presented to the New York Lyceum of Natural History 
specimens of “‘a representation of the moon’s surface by the da- 
guerreotype. The time occupied was 20 minutes, and the size of the 
figure about one inch in diameter.” In 1850, W. C. Bond, in con- 
junction with J. A. Whipple, a photographer in Boston, obtained 
some good daguerreoty pes of the moon with the Harvard College 
equatorial. Some of these images were mounted and exhibited 
in London at the Great Exposition of 1851. After the discovery 
of the collodion process in 1851, the art of lunar photography pro- 
gressed rapidly, the work which made De La Rue famous in the 
history of celestial photography dating from about 1853. 





. 

The Astronomical Society of the Pacific has published an ac- 
count of the recent work in lunar photography at the Lick Ob- 
servatory. The photographs obtained -by means of the great 
equatorial are greatly enlarged, and when so treated exhibit the 
moon’s surface in great clearness and detail. Prof. Holden states 
that in the best pictures taken at the Observatory, parallel walls 
on the moon, whose tops are no more than 200 yards or so in 
width, and which are not more than 1,000 or 1,200 yards apart, 
are plainly visible. 

Among other recent triumphs in lunar photography are the 
images of the moon obtained in March last by MM. Paul and 
Prosper Henry, at the Paris Observatory. These photographs 
are considered by some to eclipse all previous efforts. The suc- 
cess of the results is chiefly attributed to the “ use of a secondary 
magnifier, by means of which the size of the image at the first 
focus was increased 15 times.” 





In a communication to the Paris Academy of Sciences (Compt. 
Rend., cxi., 315) M. Dubois gives the results of a series of experi- 
ments made by him to determine the alleged carnivorous habits of 
the pitcher-plant (Nepenthes). The assumption has been that the 
liquid secreted in the pitchers possessed digestive properties. In 
the plants observed by M. Dubois, the pitchers, before the open- 
ing of the operculum, were all filled with a Jimpid and slightly 
acid liquid, but in the open pitchers the liquid was generally 
turbid, contained insect debris, and sometimes exhaled a strong 
putrefactive odor. When the liquid was withdrawn from a closed 
pitcher by means of a sterilized pipette, it remained clear for 
months, was free from micro-organisms, and had no effect upon 
cubes of coagulated albumen placed in it, the angles of which 
remained intact after several days. The liquid taken from pitchers 
opened a very short time, was also still clear, but it attacked albu- 
men at the ordinary temperature, and very vigorously at a higher 
temperature. The liquid became turbid and contained numerous 
micro-organisms. In some cases it developed a putrefactive odor 
and gave some of the reactions of peptones. Many of the pitchers 
contained insects, not in the course of digestion, but of putrefac- 
tion. M. Dubois concludes, therefore, that the Nepenthes liquor 
does not contain any digestive constituent comparable to pepsin, 
but that the phenomena of disaggregation, or false digestion are 
due to the activity of micro organisms coming from outside, and 
not to a secretion of the plant. 








The September report of the Pennsylvania State Weather 
Service shows that there were 11 rainy and 14 cloudy days during 
that month at Philadelphia, giving a total precipitation of 2.31 
inches. The average rainfall for the State was much larger,—be- 
ing 4.57 inches, an excess above the normal of one inch. The 
mean temperature for the month (62°) was about one degree 
above the normal, but nearly the same as the corresponding month 
of 1889. 

It is not known what bearing the passage of the act trans- 
ferring the National Weather Bureau from the Signal Corps of the 
Army to the Department of Agriculture will have upon the 
operations of the State Weather Service. The latter are con- 
ducted under the direction of the Meteorological Committee of 
the Franklin Institute, but the present efficiency of the service is 
largely due to substantial aid received from the Army Signal Ser- 
vice. At the meeting of the Institute, October 15, resolutions 
were passed thanking the officers of the National Bureau for the 
liberal policy pursued towards our State Weather Service, and 
recommending that in the reorganization of the former the same 
support be given to the State Service as in the past. 


CURRENT EXCERPTS. 


VIRGINIA IN THE ANTE-WAR TIME. 
Edward Eggleston, in The Forum. 


T sixteen, I was sent to spend more than a year with my father’s rela- 
tives in eastern Virginia. The change from a free to a slave State, 
from a country not yet entirely out of its pioneer crudities to a society so 
fixed and conservative as that of the Old Dominion, was as great as the 
United States afforded at thattime. The old Virginia country-gentleman life 
had a fascination not possessed by any other society in the new world. What 
with its unbounded hospitality to all comers, its enormous family pride, its 
sharp line of distinction between the well-born and the plebeian, its social re- 
finements and its narrow local prejudices, its chivalrous and romantic senti- 
ment toward ladies, and a certain laxity of morals growing out of the exist- 
ence of a slave class, it could not fail to excite a profound interest in the 
mind of one who had been bred in a simpler and less dignified society, in 
which proprieties were less regarded and moralities somewhat more rigidly 
enforced. According to Virginian methods of reckoning, I was cousin to a 
large fraction of the population of the State, and I found myself a member of 
a powerful clan, at once domesticated and given singular opportunities for 
knowing a life, which in the new world and in the middle years of the nine- 
teenth century, was a curious anachronism. The Virginians themselves I 
found a most lovable people, and admirable in their generosity and high 
sense of honor in public and private affairs. Even their recklessness of dan- 
ger and disregard of human life where family or personal pride was involved, 
were at least barbarisms of a nobler sort. The life of the slaves interested 
me deeply, and I spent many an hourin the kitchen or the quarters listening 
to their superstitions. Though I saw slavery in its mildest forms among my 
relations, I could not be blind to the essential and manifold injustices and 
the unavoidable cruelties of the system. From the time of my visit to Vir- 
ginia I counted myself an abolitionist. But I always resented the abusive 
terms in which the more violent abolitionists were wont to speak of the 
southern people. I very much doubt whether history will not conclude that 
a more moderate style of speech on the part of the anti-slavery men would 
have much better served their cause. John Woolman’s forbearance in the 
last century, found few imitators in the bitter debates which preceded the 
civil war. 











“ ABANDONED FARMS” IN NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston Journal. 


WE have lately noted the circumstance that the Free Trade mind was 
gradually comprehending that the depopulation of the hill farms of New 
England was attributable to other causes than the Protective Tariff. If 
our Free Trade friends care to pursue their investigation further they will 
discover that the decline of our remoter agricultural communities was at- 
tracting the attention of thoughtful citizens thirty years and more ago. Hon. 
Joseph Griswold, in an interesting paper on the subject in the Greenfield 
Gazette and Courier, says: ‘‘ I believe there are to be seen in Franklin county 
to-day more than one thousand old cellars, of which the houses that stood 
over them had been abandoned and the farms deserted long before the war 
came on.” He adds that he recently came across an address delivered by his 
father before the farmers of Colerain in 1857 or 1858, from which he presents 
these extracts : 

“T have selected for my subject this evening ‘The Decline of the Rural 
Population of New England, of Franklin county, of Colerain in Particular,’ 
and I shall come to the conclusion, though reluctantly, that they have seen 
their best days. I need not waste your time by reciting voluminous statistics 
to prove this decline. Every intelligent man and woman sees it, and there is 
not a public speaker but what refers to it, deprecates it, and offers his anti- 
dote. You have only to look before you to see it. Where are the once pros- 
perous families that occupied the Eddy, the Smith, the Purington, and Wil- 
son farms above the foundry village? Where are the twenty-eight families 
that lived in thrift on Catamount Hill, with their dairies and stock, and their 
ninety scholars? when I came to this town? Except now and then a single 
family holding on like a shipwrecked mariner to a lonely rock in the great 
ocean, all the rest are gone. Where is that long line of noble farmers that 
were so industrious and prosperous, extending from North River, over Christ- 
ian Hill, to the Green Mountains, and those cattle drovers and merchants 
that did more business than all the stores in a half dozen Western towns to- 
day,—all are gone. Look over Leyden Hills, Halifax, Whitingham, Heath, 
Rowe, Hawley, and Buckland and you see the same. Look over this town 
and see the once expensive private dwellings going to ruin and into strange 
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hands. They show that far back a high order of architecture existed here, 
and that a wealthy and prosperous set of farmers and mechanics occupied 
them. They are now in decay. The same thing can be seen, in a greater or 
less degree in most of the rural districts of New England. Where is that 
long line of intelligent mechanics, with their half dozen apprentices and 
journeymen each, that were here? All are gone. The Assessor’s books show 
that the stock in Colerain has fallen off one-half in thirty years, and the 
farming inhabitants one-third, and it is still more glaring in some of the 
neighboring towns.” 

The statements in this address, it will be seen, bear a striking similarity 
to those which have been so popular in current Free Trade editorials. Yet 
the condition of things which the address describes relates to a period when 
we were living under a model revenue tariff, and the land, so the Free 
Traders say, was flowing with milk and honey. The depopulation of the 
least accessible or desirable of our New England farms is not a new devel- 
opment. 





BIBLICAL FIGURES IN FICTION. 


The Atlantic Monthly. 

THE last generation, to go no further back, has witnessed an extraordi- 
nary collection of books, centering about the chief figure of the Scriptures, 
which owe their origin to this great intellectual activity. Any one who will 
compare such a book as Fleetwood’s “‘ Life of the Saviour ” with Farrar’s or 
Edersheim’s “ Life of Christ,’’ will see at a glance the difference in the atti- 
tude of the writers. Now it was inevitable that when art, as dominated by 
Protestant thought and relieved of formal church patronage. should again 
approach Biblical subjects, and especially the central subject, it should ex- 
press itself in more exact terms, whether the form was pictorial or literary. 
Not merely the education of the artist, but the education of the spectator, 
has compelled Mr. Holman Hunt to make his “ Christ in the Temple,” his 
“Flight into Egypt,’‘ and his ‘Wounded in the House of His Friends” 
scrupulously exact archeologically. Mr. Ford Madox Brown, if he essays 
to portray the raising of the Shunamite’s son, does not for a moment think 
of disclosing the interior of a Manchester house, with a Church of England 
clergyman to act the part of Elisha, as his Venetian, or Florentine, or Neth- 
erland predecessors in the same field might have done, mutatis mutandis. 
But nowadays it is not pictorial art, it is literary art, which is likely to busy 
itself with Scriptural subjects, partly because the whole drift of training for 
painters is in other directions, but more because the literary artist is surer 
of an audience than the painter is of spectators. The first form of literary 
art to feel the influence of which we have been speaking was the poetic and 
dramatic. Longfellow’s “Christus” in its first division, several of Brown- 
ing’s and Story’s poems, occur at once as examples. But as there are a hun- 
dred successful novels to one successful poem, though there probably are 
nearly as many persons who in secret think they can write poems as there 
are who openly profess an ability to write stories, the form of fiction is that 
which may be counted on as most likely to engage the attention of those 
who lay hold of that great body of material which lies in and about the 
Bible for the purposes of their art. The way has been made plain by the 
abundant biographical studies which have appeared. These have accustomed 
the reading public to a treatment of the subjects detached from a strict Bib- 
lical form. From a life of the Christ which builds a conjectural youth out 
of two or three texts of Scripture for a foundation, and a vast amount of 
Judaic lore for a superstructure, it is but a step to a story which imagines 
the same period without the necessity of a constantly guarded “ From our 
knowledge of other Jewish youths we may suppose,” etc. 

There have been several stories of late which, with more or less bold- 
ness, occupy this field of New Testament life and character. We took occa- 
sion upon its appearance, to speak briefly of the one which was most in the 
public eye, General Wallace’s “ Ben-Hur.” Probably the success of that 
novel had something to do with the multiplication of its class, but we have 
tried to show that some such manifestation was to be looked for in the pre- 
mises. It is noticeable that, so far, these books refrain from making the 
central figure of all humanity the central figure, conventionally, of a piece 
of fiction. For so much reserve let us be thankful. But what the novelist 
gains in decorum by such a method he loses in art. There can be no middle 
choice between a deliberate converging of all lines toward this center, since 
center it already is in the reader’s mind by an irresistible force of association 
and a mere allusive treatment. The author of “Ben-Hur,” with a correct 
instinct, clearly had this in mind, and strove to diminish the actual presence 
of the Christ as a character in his story, leaving him rather an influence. 
So, too, with a somewhat similar purpose, evidently, Mr. Brooks, in his story, 
“A Son of Issachar,” scarcely introduces the Christ at all, though many of 
the scenes take place about him, and now and then he appears as an actor. 
Reverence is the soul of great art, and no one can miss it out of his own na- 
ture and expect others to find in his work. It is noticeable that while men 
of marked literary power have been tempted by the subject of early Chris- 
tianity, as Kingsley in “ Hypatia,’”’ Ware in “ Aurelian,” and Pater in 
“Marius the Epicurean,” no one has yet attempted to take the next step, and 
deal with the Christ. We have hinted at some of the reason. The undying 
beauty of the New Testament narrative is an additional reason. A sister art 
like painting may interpret, but literary art knows its limitations. It will 
be boldest in the forms of poetry and the drama, but fiction turns away. 
There is one subject before which great fiction, with all its mirror-like power, 
drops its eyes, and that is Truth incarnate. 





DRIFT. 


HE “Census Bulletin No. 12,” issued on Friday of last week, states the 

total population of the United States to be 62,480,540. The population 

in 1880 was 50,155,783, so that the increase is 12,324,757, and the per cent. 
of increase 24.57. The Bulletin makes the following explanations: 


“In 1870 the population was stated as 38,558,371. According to these 
figures the absolute increase in the decade between 1870 and 1880 was 11,- 
597,412, and the percentage of increase was 30.08. Upon their face these fig- 





ures show that the population has increased between 1880 and 1890 only 727,- 
345 more than between 1870 and 1880, while the rate of increase has appar- 
ently diminished from 30.08 to 24.57. per cent. If these figures were derived 
from correct data, they would be indeed disappvinting. Such a reduction in 
the rate of increase, in the face of the enormous immigration during the last 
ten years would argue a great diminution in the fecundity of the population, 
or a corresponding increase in its death rate. These figures are, however, 
easily explained when the character of the data used is understood. It is 
well known, the fact having been demonstrated by extensive and thorough 
investigation, that the census of 1870 was grossly deficient in the Southern 
States, so much so as not only to give an exaggerated rate of increase of the 
population between 1870 and 1880 in these States, but to affect very materi- 
ally the rate of increase in the country at large. 

“ These omissions were not the fault, nor were they within the control, 
of the Census Office. The census of 1870 was taken under the law which 
the Superintendent, General Francis A. Walker, characterized as ‘ clumsy, 
antiquated, and barbarous.’ There is, of course, no means of ascer- 
taining accurately the extent of these omissions, but in all probability they 
amount to not less than 1,500,000. There is but little question that the 
population of the United States in 1870 was at least 40,000,000, instead of 
38,558,371, as stated. If this estimate of the extent of the omission in 1870 
be correct, the absolute increase between 1870 and 1880 was only about 10,- 
000,000, and the rate of increase was not far from 25 per cent. These figures 
compare much more reasonably with similar deductions from the population 
in 1880 and 1890.” 





The Reform which is needed in Philadelphia is even more needed in 
New York. This is what Harper’s Weekly says of the political force which 
rules that city, the “ Tammany Hall” of Tweed : 


“The Tammany machine comprises the body of men which rules the 
city as absolutely as the King of Siam rules his kingdom. Popular govern- 
ment in any just sense has for the present ceased in this city. The Tam- 
many general committee is composed of 4,562 paying members, and they pay 
annually $10 each into the Treasury. But of this number only 2,567 are 
allowed to vote at the meetings. The total number of these persons not in 
the city directory and of no occupation is 1,606—persons without visible 
means of support or known residence. The salaries paid the city treasury 
are distributed through a large system of retainers known as ‘heelers’ or 
— These are ‘the people’ who really govern the city of New 

ork.” 





A traveler thus compares London and Paris in the Figaro: Paris is 
straight, London is crooked. The Parisian cabman sits in front, the London 
cabman sits behind. The Parisian cabman takes the right, the London 
cabman the left. Paris is compact, London is scattered. In Paris the 
windows open like doors, in London they fall like guillotines. In Paris the 
Venetian blinds are outside, in London they are inside. In Paris every one 
has his concierge, in London every one has his latchkey. In Paris the sol- 
dier has a blue jacket and red trousers, in London he has a red jacket and 
blue’trousers. Paris is gay, London is grave. Paris walks, London runs. 
Paris eats, London devours. 





The Post recklessly says that to impose a duty on hides “ would close 
every shoe shop in Massachusetts.” No good purpose is served by exaggera- 
tion. We do not believe in a duty on hides. But our imports of hides, duty 
free, amount to less than ten per cent. of the total supply, and if we did not 
get a single hide from abroad we should scarcely close our shoe shops. More- 
over, if the Post will consult the census figures it will discover that from 1860 
to 1870 with hides taxed, the growth of the boot and shoe industry was more 
rapid than it was from 1870 to 1880, when hides were free.—Boston Journal. 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


THE CANADIANS OF OLD. An Historical Romance. By Philippe Aubert 
De Gaspe. Translated by Charles G. D. Roberts. [Appleton’s Town 
and Country Library.| Pp. 287. Paper, $0.50. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 

THE Day’s MEssAGE. Chosen and arranged by Susan Coolidge. Pp. 366. 
$1.00. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

THE MINOR PRoPHETs. By Rev. F. W. Farrar, D. D., F. R.S. Pp. 245. 
$1.00. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 

THE SUPREME CoURT OF THE UNITED STATES. Its History and Influence 
in our Constitutional System. By Westel W. Willoughby. Pp. 124. 
——. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 

Her GREAT AMBITION. By Anne Richardson Earle. Pp. 307. $1.00. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

Our NEW ENGLAND. Her Nature Described by Hamilton Wright Mabie 
and Some of Her Familiar Scenes Illustrated. Pp. 24. $4.00. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 

THE Two Lost CENTURIES OF BRITAIN. By Wm. H. Babcock. Pp. 239. 
$1.25. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

A LITTLE BROTHER OF THE RICH, AND OTHER VERSES. By Edward Sand- 
ford Martin. Pp. 91. $1.25. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 








One Cold is sometimes contracted on top of another, the accompanying 
Cough becoming settled and confirmed, and the Lungsso strained and racked 
that the production of tubercles frequently follows. Many existing cases of 
Pulmonary Disease can be thus accounted for, and yet how many others are 
now carelessly allowing themselves to drift through the preliminary symp- 
toms, controlled by the fatal policy of allowing a Cold to take care of itself! 
On the first intimation of a Cold, or any Throat or Lung trouble, resort 
promptly to Dr. D. Jayne’s Expectorant, a safe curative of long established 
eputation, and you may avoid the consequences of such dangerous trifling. 
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INSURANCE AND TRUST CO. 


a, you LOSS BY BURGLARY, ROB- 
, FIRE, IRE, OR ac ACCIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia, 


IN ITS 
MARBLE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Charter oe 
CAPITAL, $2,000 URPLUS, $2,000,000. 


SECURITIES ky VALUABLES of every descrip- 
tion, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JE 
ELERY, DEEDS, etc , taken for SAFE KEEPING on 
SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

The Company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from 
$5 to $200, according to size. Roonis and des adjoin- 
ing bene rovided for safe-renters. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 
EST. PONCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a 
moderate charge. 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the 
ag rm CORPORATIONS and INDIVIDUALS, 

LL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
wail separate and apart from the assets of the Compa- 
ny. As additional security, the Company has a special 
trust capital of $1,000,000, primarily responsible for its 
trust obligations. WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and 
safely kept without charge. 





JOHN B. GEST, President. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Vice-President. 

CHARLES ATHERTON, Treasurer. 

RICHARDSON L. WRIGHT, JR., Secretary. 

G. S. CLARK, Safe Superintendent. 

eg M. SCOTT, Assistant Treasurer. 
PIGOTT, Assistant Secretary. 

30- PH P. RICHARDSON, Auditor. 


DIRECTORS: 
Jobn B. Gest, Thomas Drake. 7 
Edward W. Clark, Thomas McKean, 
George F. Tyler, C, A. Griscom, 


Henry C. Gibson, 
William H. Merrick, 
Edward T. Steel, 


John C. Bullitt, 
Robert Patterson, 
George Philler. 





CAPITAL, $1,000,600. 


The Guarantee 


TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 

IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
aud Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITS OF MONEY, 
ACT AS EXECUTOR. ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR: 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor 


ney, etc. 

EXECUTES TRUSTS of every kind under appoint- 
ment of States. Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the Compan 

COLLECT INTER ST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
Coupon, Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 
Stock, Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jeweiry, etc., 
etc. 

RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge. 


For further information, call at the office or send 
for a circular. 





RICHARD Y. COOK, President. 
GEO. H. EARLE, JR., Vice-President. 
HARRY J. DELANY, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 





Thomas gene Alfred Fitler, 

Edward C. —— J. Dickinson Sergeant, 
Thomas Mack lar, Aaron Fries 

J.J. Stadiger. Charles A. Specks, 
Clayton French, Joseph Moore, Jr. 


W. Rotch Wister, Richard Y. Cook, 
George H. Earle, Jr. 








AVERFORD COLLEGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
Re-opens Sept. 24th, 1890. Boys thoroughly pre- 
pared for the best colleg: ‘s aud technical schools. 
Ample grounds; large gymnasium ; healthful coun- 
try location. A’few pupils taken as boarders into the 


families of the Head Masters and teachers, for special 
care and instruction. For circulars ad idress, 
CHARLES S. CROSMAN, i 


Head Masters. 
ege P. O., Pa. 


HENRY N. HOXIE, 
Haverford Col 











INSURANCE AND TRUST COS. 


FINANCIAL, 





THE AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


308 AND 310 WALNUT STREET PHILA. 





YAP DS 


CASH CAPITAL, . 

RESERVED FOR REINSURANCE AND ALL OTHER 
CLAIMS, ‘ air eye 

SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES, 


Total assets, Jan. 1, 1889, 33. 500,916.21. 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Seeretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 





DIRECTORS: 


T. H. MONTGOMERY, ALEXANDER BIDDLE, 

JOHN T. LEWIS, CHAS. P. PEROT, 

ISRAEL MORRIS, JOS. E. GILLINGHAM. 

P. 8S. HUTCHINSON, SAMUEL WELSH, JR. 
CHARLES S. WHELEN, 





INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL 


THE GIRARD 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST 
Co. oF PHILADELPHIA. 


N. E. Cor. BROAD AND CHESTNUT STS. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 SURPLUS, $2,000,000. 


ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, 
GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR 
RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS 
ON INTEREST, AND INSURES 
LIVES AND GRANTS ANNUITIES. 


President, Effingham B. Morris. 

Vice- Pri , Henry Tatnall. 

Treasurer, William N. Ely. 

Assistant Treasurer, J. Andrew Harris, Jr. 
Real Estate Officer, Nathaniel B. Crenshaw. 
Solicitor. George Tucker Bispham. 


George a ; Ragen, 
William H. G 

Samuel B. ‘en, 
Francis I. Gowen, 
George H. McFadden, 
Henry Tatnall, 

Charles F. Berwind. 





Effingham B. Morris, 
H. H. Burroughs, 

John A. Brown, Jr., 
William Massey, 
Benjamin W. Richards, 
John B. Garrett, 
William H. Jenks, 








MANUFACTURERS. 





THE 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 
SHIP AND ENGINE BUILDING CO. 


BASIN, DRY DOCK, AND MA- 
RINE RAILWAY, 
Beach and Palmer Streets, Phila. 





SHIPYARD AND MACHINE 
SHOPS, 
Beach and Norris Streets, Phila. 


> 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 44 BROADWAY. 








The Finance Company 


of Pennsylvania 
135 and 137 S. Fourth Street, Phila. 


CAPITAL (Full Paid), $5,000,000. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


Has for sale desirable Investment Securities. 

Transacts a P Rain Banking Busisess ; Negotiates 
State. Municipal, Railroad, and other Loans; Accepts 
the Transfer Agency and Registry of Stocks, and acts 
as Trustee of Mortgages of Corporations. 

Issues Certificates of Deposit in amounts to suit, 
drawing interest at rates varying with length of time. 
Also allows interest on daily balances of accounts 
subject to check. 

Issues Bills of Exchange on London, Amsterdam, 
Paris, Frankfort, Berlin, and Naples, at lowest current 
rates. 





DIRECTORS. 
Charlemagne Tower, Jr., 
T. Morris Perot, 
Geo. W. Blabon, 
Philip C. Garrett 
Isaac R. Childs 
Isaac Hough. 


Wharton Barker, 
John H Converse, 
Geo. DeB. Keim, 
James apeny. 
Simon B. Fleisher, 


WHARTON BARKER, PRESIDENT. 
CHARLEMAGNE TOWER, JR., VICE-PRESIDENT. 
SIMON A. STERN, TREASURER. 
RUSSELL STURGIS HUBBARD. SECRETARY. 


T#: INVESTMENT CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
310 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL, $4,000,000. FULL PAID. 

Conducts a gene:al Banking business. 

Allows Interert on Cash Deposits, Subject to Check, 
or on Certificates. 

Accounts of Banks and Bankers, Corporations, 
Firms, and Individuals solicited. 

Buys and Sells Bills of Exchange, drawing on Bar- 
ing Bros. & C — London; Perier Freres et Cie, Paris; 
Mendelssohn & Co, Berlin, ete. 

Issues Baring Bros. & Co.'s Circular Letters of Credit 
for travelers, available in all parts of the world. 

Negotiates Securities, Railroad, State, Municipal, 
etc. Undertakes the Registration and Transfer of Stocks 
and Bonds; Payment and Collection of Dividen 
ype ey ms, and Interest ; also acts as General Finaucia 

haat for Individuals, Municipalities, Railroads, and 
other Corporations. 

Offers for Sale First-class Investment Securities. 











OFF:CERS: 

HENRY M. HOYT, JR., President. 
HENRY C. GIBSON, Vice- President, 
ETHELBERT WAT TS, Treas. and Secretary. 


DIRECTORS : 


HENRY M. HOYT, Jr., TT. WISTAR BROWN, 

HENRY C. GIBSON. MORTON McMICHAEL, 

WHARTON BARKER, JOSEPH E. GILLINGHAM 
WILLIAM WOOD. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE OF STOCKHOLDERS. 


Isaac H. Clothier, John Wanamaker, 
William Potter, Hamilton Disston, 
George M. Troutman, Walter Garrett, 
William Pepper, M.D., John Harrison, 
John G. Reading, Edward H. Coates, 
Henry E. Smith, Conyers Button, 
Craige Lippincott, James B. Leonard, 
Reed A. Williams. 





INVESTMENT TRUST COMPANY. 
Authorized Capital, $1,000,000. 
Transacts all business of a Trust and fiduciary 
character. 
HENRY M. HOYT, Jr., President. 
HENRY C. GIBSON, Vice-President. 
ETHELBERT WATTS, Treasurer and Secretary. 








The Manuscript Market. 


Expert assisiance to authors in placing their 
MMS. to the best advantage in given by 

THE WRITERS’ LITERARY BUBEAU 
(established in 1887), which is prepared to undertake 
ever kind of work required between author and pub- 
lisher. Honest advice and frank criticism of MMS 
by competent readers given when desired; MMS. 
type-written, revised, and sold on commission. Be- 
fore sending MMS. write for circular giving terms and 
send ten cents for a sample copy of THE WRITER, the 
only magazine in the world devoted —° explain- 
ing the practical details of literary wor Address, 


THE WRITER’S LITERARY BUREAU, P. O. Box 1905 
Mention THE AMERICAN, 


Boston, Mass 
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MERCHANT TAILOR. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS. 














ENGLISH FABRICS 
FALL OVERCOATS. 


Special Valnes—Twelve Dollars, 
E. O. THOMPSON, 


Chestnut St. (Opposite the Mint). 


FINEST MERCHANT TAILORING, 
908 Ww alnut Street. | 
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Barker Brothers & Co. 


Chestnut and Fourth Streets. 


General Banking Business Conducted. 


STATE, MUNICIPAL, RAILROAD, AND OTHER 
Loans NEGOTIATED. 
ALLOW INTEREST ON DAILY BALANCES 
OF ACTIVE ACCOUNTS. 

IssUE CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT IN AMOUNTS 
TO Suit, DRAWING INTEREST AT RATES 
VARYING WITH LENGTH OF TIME 
OF DEPOSIT. 

Frrst-CLass INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
FOR SALE AT ALL TIMES, 


Barker meotee & ey 





DRY GOODS. 








FOR DRY GOODS 





INSURANCE AND TRUST CO. 


The Provident 


LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE, No. 409 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Incorporated 8d month, 22d, 1865. Charter perpetual, 
Capital, $1,000,000. Assets, $24,253,625.08. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RE- 
CEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT returnable on demand, 
for which irterest is wet, and is empowered b: law 
to act as rege ADMI NISTRA ATOR. TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNE poser alpee RECEIVER, 
AGENT, &c., for gh — rfoninance ¢ of —" its 
rT and nd surplus fun “A sh am 

FUNDS AND INV. STMENTS ARE 

KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the assets of the 
mpany. 

e incomes of ee residing abroad carefully 


collected and duly remit 








SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President. 

ASA 8S. WING, Vice-President and Actuary. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager of Insurance Dep’t. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


THE BEST PLACE IS 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH STREETS. 
FILBERT 
One of the largest buildings in the city, 
and the Largest Establishment in America de- 
voted exclusively to 


--:DRY:GOODS: 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, 
Trimmings, Millinery, Hosiery and Underwear, 
Gloves, House-furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready- 
made Dresses and Wraps, and everything that 
may be needed either for dress or house-furnish- 
ing purposes. It is believed that unusual induce- 
ment are offered, as the stock isamong the largest 
to be found in the American market and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as else- 


SEED WAREHOUSES. 





BULBOUS ROOTS FOR FALL PLANTING 


Illustrative and Descriptive Cata- 
logue just issued. 


Mailed free to all applicants. In presenting this 
catalogue to our friends we can assure them that our 
stock of bulbs will compare favorably in quality and 
price with any others sold in this country. We do 
not deal in 


SECOND QUALITY OR AUCTION BULBS. 


All are first =. as will be attested by those who 
have given them a trial. 


D. LANDRETH & SONS, 


21 and 23 S. Sixth Street, 
Branch Store Delaware PHILADELPHIA. 


Ave. and Arch St. 








INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 


3108 HILLBORN & ¢ 


CURTAINS - AND - UPHOLSTERY - GOODS 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


INTERIOR ART WORK 


BANKS AND OFFICES FITTED UP 


Furniture, Bedding, Feathers, 
Mattresses, Springs, etc., etc. 


NO. 1027 MARKE! STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


BARKER BROTHERS & Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


Chestnut and Fourth Sts., 























where on similar qualities of Goods. 


PHILADELPHIA. 























WM. SELLERS & CO., INCORPORATED. 


Engineers and Manufacturers of 











DIRECTORS: 
ets R. Shipley, Israel Morris, ° 
z 5 ee ne es, nn nega Me achine T vols. 
Henry Haines, Frederic Collins, 
Richard Wood, Philip C. Garrett, 
William Hacker, Justus C. Strawbridge 
ee PHILADELPHIA. 

MECHANICAL AND ELECTRIC INTER- 








LOCKING AND BLOCK SIGNAL SYSTEMS, 
EVERY VARIETY OF TRACK SUPPLIES. 


WOOTTEN LOCOMOTIVE 


MACHINISTS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
HEAVY TOOLS. 


THE WHARTON RAILROAD SWITCH CO. 


125 S. Fourth St., Phia’a, Pa. 























